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WaskRS. CARTWRIGHT 
Fi dashed into the drawing- 
room some fifteen min- 
utes after her guests had 
come down to dinner. 

‘Oh, yes, I know I’m 
late!’’ she said plaintively. ‘‘ You needn’t 
tell me I’m late. And in one’s own 
house, it’s not civil, is it? But I’m al- 
ways late, you know. Carol will have 
explained that to you. She kissed Bea- 
trice Cromwell on both cheeks and gave 
Cromwell a hand. 

‘¢T can’t help feeling,’’ she said, ‘that 
I’ve got you out here into the country, the 
—what is it Carol calls it >—‘ the tall grass’, 
under false pretenses. Fancy asking you 
here to meet the Evershams and then not 
producing a single Eversham! You see, 
Lady Eversham caught a silly cold, 
something, and it threatens to become 
something even sillier, so they had to stop 
in town. Of course, we've still the lion. 
Where is he, by the way? Not down yet ?”’ 

‘¢The lion?’ asked Mrs. Cromwell. 
‘¢T didn’t know you had alion. How nice! 
Who is it ?”’ 
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TOMMY CARTERET,” ETC. 


BY KARL ANDERSON 


‘Oh, it’s the great Wareham,’’ said 
Alice Cartwright. ‘‘ Wareham, the painter 
man, you know, Larrabee Wareham— 
Larry Wareham. Did you happen ever to 
meet him when you were living in Paris ?”’ 
And then, after her custom of not waiting 
for an answer, she went on: ‘‘ He’s such 
a very satisfactory lion, my dear! Always 
does quite the right thing, and every 
woman adores him. I adore him frantic- 
ally myself. Men like him awfully, too, 
don’t they, Carol?” she demanded, turn- 
ing to her husband. . 

One of Carol Cartwright’s eyebrows 
went up the slightest fraction of an inch, 
and he waited a barely perceptible instant. 

‘Oh, yes, yes! Quite so!’’ he said. 
‘‘Yes, I fancy they do! Of course, I 
don’t know him very well myself— Oh, 
he’s coming, I think!’’ 

Wareham came into the room in as 
nearly breathless a state as one could con- 
ceive to be possible in so very immaculate 
a young man. 

‘¢[’m a pariah and an outcast,"’ he said 
to his hostess—‘*‘ quite beyond the pale of 
forgiveness, but it truly isn’t my fault. 
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There were no waistcoat buttons. My 
man is a very estimable and kind-hearted 
person, but he will forget waistcoat but- 
tons. Peters had to hunt me out some of 
Mr. Cartwright’s.’? He looked toward the 
other two guests, and Mrs. Cartwright 
said :— 

‘Oh, yes, you don’t know the others, 
do you? Mrs. Cromwell, let me present 
Mr. Wareham.’’ And to Wareham: ‘The 
gentleman standing proudly one pace to 
the rear is Mr. Cromwell.’’ But in the 
middle of the last sentence her voice fal- 
tered and nearly stopped dead, and a cer- 
tain light of interest grew in her eyes, for 
she could not help noticing that Beatrice 
Cromwell had gone unnaturally white and 
that she would not meet Wareham’s gaze 
when she murmurred the conventional 
words of greeting. Even Cromwell, Mrs. 
Cartwright noted, looked ill at ease and 
did not offer the other man his hand— 
merely bowed and said: ‘‘How do you 
do ?’’ 

During dinner she watched very eager- 
ly for further signs and portents, but 
there were none. Also none appeared 
later during the evening, and at last, when 
Mrs. Cartwright went to bed, she said to 
herself, disgustedly, that she had been 
entirely too ready with her suspicions. 

The men, left below, had gravitated to 
the billiard-room, and after a sketchy game 
of pool had settled themselves very com- 
fortably on the leather cushions in one 
corner of the room. Carol Cartwright had 
taken the second sip from his long drink 
when the butler called him to the door. 
He returned in a moment with concern 
and apology in his face. 

‘*Can you chaps make yourselves com- 
fortable for an hour without me ?’’ he said. 
‘«I’ve got to go over to the farm. My 
farmer man there has had a fit or a stroke 
of something, it appears. He’s a good 
old chap. I must have a look at him. I 
shall be back in an hour.’’ 

The other two men said yes, of course, 
it was all right, not to think of them, and 
then, when Cartwright had gone, each of 
them drew a rather long breath and took a 
further look at the other over the top of 
his glass. Cromwell threw away his cigar 
and lighted a cigarette which he smoked 
half down in silence, flicking off the ash 
with an abstracted finger. He was arather 
handsome man, somewhere between thirty 


and thirty-five, with a square face and a 
mouth that closed straight and still. He 
had played football in his college days and 
now he played polo and squash in the in- 
tervals of burning incense before his beau- 
tiful wife. 

‘I’m glad Carol has gone,’’ he said, at 
last, looking up at the other man with a 
little nervous laugh of apology for his 
words. ‘* You see,’’ he said, ‘‘ I—this 
gives me a chance to—I want to talk to 
you about something, rather frankly, —that 
is, if you don’t mind—”’ 

The smoke stood still for an instant over 
the other man’s cigar, and his eyes nar- 
rowed a bit, but his voice, when he spoke, 
seemed entirely natural and at ease, 

‘‘Right!’’ said he. ‘Fire away! I 
don’t know what you want to talk about, 
but,—fire away! I’m listening.’’ 

‘«Well, you see,”’ said Cromwell, and 
halted again, frowning down at the cigar- 
ette which he held between his fingers. 
‘¢ You see,”’ he repeated, and stuck, He 
seemed unable to choose his words. 

‘¢T’ve been married,’’ he said, ‘‘a bit 
more than a year, now. You know.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the other man, in an odd, 
still tone. ‘‘ Yes, I know.’’ 

‘‘T married a girl,’’ said Cromwell, 
smoking rapidly, ‘‘ who was,—and is, sev- 
eral thousand times too good for me, you 
know.’’ 

‘¢Oh, my dear chap !’’ said the painter. 
‘*Who doesn’t marry a girl a thousand 
times too good for him?’’ 

‘¢ And,’’ said Cromwell, as if he had not 
been interrupted, ‘‘a girl who,—who was 
not only too good for me, but who was— 
in love with another man.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ breathed Mr. Wareham, in 
that same still tone. 

‘*How she happened to marry me,’’ 
Cromwell went on, ‘‘God knows,—God 
and she. Neither one has ever explained 
it to me. Perhaps it was because she 
knew how very much I—I—cared about 
her, because she knew I should always care 
for her whether she cared for me or not. 
Perhaps that was why.’’ 

‘But the other man?” questioned 
Wareham, gently, and, once more, the 
smoke stood still over his cigar. He did 
not raise his eyes. ‘‘ The other man!”’ 
he said. ‘*Why didn’t she marry him?— 
Or, is that secret also in God’s keeping 
and hers?”’ 
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‘‘He never asked her to marry him,’’ 
said Cromwell. ‘‘ He didn’t want to marry 
her. He wasn’t a marrying man.’”” He 
spoke in a tone in which wonder and a 
sort of fierce resentment were blended. 

‘«Fancy a man caring about—/er,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and not wanting to marry her! I 
can’t—I can’t see it, at all, you know.’’ 
Then suddenly an odd little flare of nerv- 
ous anger seemed to rise in him. 

‘‘Oh, damn this farce!’’ he cried. 
‘‘Why can’t we speak out? We might as 
well speak out. Beatrice was in love with 
you, Wareham, at the time she married 
me. She had been in love with you, I 
fancy, for a long time, —two or three years. 
She—she told me so very frankly before 
we were married. She warned me that she 
wasn’t at all sure she’d ever get over it. 
She wanted to make it plain on what 
grounds she was,—coming to me,—just 
how little she had to offer me. She,— 
Bee, has odd little moods, now and then, 
of wanting to confess,—like a child, just 
like a child !—wanting to make a clean 
breast of everything she’s got on her mind. 
She—told me that she cared for you, but 
that you’d never asked her to marry you. 
At first, in the beginning of it, she says she 
thought you were going to. You’d—told 
her you—loved her, and she expected that 
as a natural consequence. Then she be- 
gan to wonder and wait, and wait, and 
then she fell ill, and,—well, you didn’t 
seem very much alarmed about her, and, 
at last, after a long time, she—understood. 
That hurt, I expect, pretty badly. Yes, I 
expect that hurt. Well, she came back to 
America, and I asked her for the hun- 
dredth time to marry me, and at last she 
said yes.’’ The other man raised his head 
as if he meant to speak, but Cromwell 
held up a hand to check him. , 

‘‘Let me finish first! This is all by 
way of leading up to something,—some- 
thing I want to ask of you. When I said, a 
moment ago, that Bee had been in love 
with you at the time she married me, I 
didn’t put the thing accurately. I told 
the truth, but not, I believe, the whole 
truth. What has made me talk to you 
about all this, to-night, is that I believe 
she still cares for you.’’ 

Wareham gave a sudden astonished cry, 
and the cigar dropped from his raised 
fingers, covering his knees with ashes. 

‘« Still—cares for me?’’ he said, staring 


at the other man. ‘‘For me? Oh, you’re 
— it’s impossible, impossible !’’ 

**] think not,’’ said the woman's hus- 
band. ‘I believe she still cares for you, 
and so is—and so finds it impossible to— 
A woman cannot really love two men at 
once.’’ He threw out one hand in a 
nervous, overwrought gesture. 

**Can’t you see what I’m shooting at ?’’ 
he said desperately. ‘‘Can’t you see what 
I mean? Here’s your chance, your chance 
to make up for what you did years ago. 
You broke a woman’s heart then. That 
woman is unhappy now because of it. 
Don’t you see what you’ve a chance 
to do?”’ ; 

Wareham shaded his eyes with his hand 
and continued to watch the other man’s 
troubled, twitching face. 

‘*Frankly,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t. I’m 
quite in the dark. Granted all you’ve 
been saying is true,—granted, for the sake 
of argument, it’s true, and pitiful enough, 
hideous enough, God knows! Still, I 
don’t see what—reparation you have in 
mind. No, I’m quite in the dark.’’ 

** Make her cease caring for you !’’ said 
Cromwell. ‘‘ Make her despise you, hate 
you! Give her some reason, real or 
trumped up, that will turn her love to dis- 
like and disgust. There’s your chance to 
save her happiness. I tell you,’’ he cried, 
‘*T could win her love even now, even 
after this time, if you would do that. 
Sometimes I’ve thought I was on the very 
edge of it, and then,—she was back in her 
shell again, out of my reach. ‘There’s 
your chance! Are you man enough to 
take it?” 

Wareham rose abruptly to his feet and 
began to pace back and forth across the 
room, smiting his hands together before 
him. The situation, with its wholly un- 
looked-for drama, appealed keenly to his 
histrionic nature. A pleased, excited little 
laugh forced itself to his lips as he moved 
across the room. He was a great painter, 
in spite of his youth. About that there 
could be no argument, but, to the forming 
of that chemical combination which had, 
as it were, surcharged one section of his 
brain, had gone certain elements whose 
presence elsewhere was sadly needed. To 
put the thing very briefly he had, to the 
full, that triple nature, child-devil-God, 
which we call the artistic temperament. 

As he moved back and forth, he was 
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She screamed and thrust him away from her with all the strength she had. 


swiftly constructing and visualising a dra- 

matic little scene between himself and 

Beatrice Cromwell, in which he was to enact, 

as it were, the combined réle of hero and 

villain. The fact that he must make him- 

self appear to her in an objectionable light 
128 


moved him to no great regret. The acting 
value of the part outweighed that. 

It was quite characteristic that in his 
train of thought there was not one true 
manly element of generosity, not one. The 
fact that it was a good deed, that it was in 
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reparation of a wrong once done, never 
occurred to him. He thought of nothing 
but the sheer picturesqueness of the part 
he was to play. 

He halted in his walk before the other 
man, and looked down at him with exactly 
the right sort of‘smile, frank, open, honest, 
eager to make amends. 

‘¢T’ll do it,’’ he said. 

Beatrice Cromwell came down to break- 
fast the next morning half an hour later 
than her husband, whom she found alone 
in the breakfast-room finishing his coffee. 

‘¢ Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘ it appears that Carol’s 
farmer man died last night of a stroke of 
something. Very sad indeed! Had a 
young wife, recently married. Carol and 
Mrs. Cartwright have gone over to the 
farmhouse. We shan’t see them before 
lunch, I fancy. They left all sorts of apol- 
ogies for you.’’ 

Mrs. Cromwell said she was sorry, and 
expressed some sympathy, but she said it 
so absently and without concern that her 
husband looked up at her in surprise. 

‘< It’s a fine morning,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
might go for a bit of a walk through the 
gardens and across the fields when you’ ve 
finished breakfast—that is, if it wouldn’t 
bore you.’’ There was an odd, shy wist- 
fulness in his tone which had become habit- 
ual with him in speaking to her, and Mrs. 
Cromwell noticed it and looked up to meet 
his eyes. 

‘«T should like it very much,’’ she said. 
‘‘Shall we go now? I don’t think I want 
any breakfast. I had a cup of tea in 
bed.’’ 

They went out across the broad lawn 
which lay before the country house, and 
down through the box-bordered, gravel- 
pathed formal esplanade beyond, and so 
into a tangle of old-fashioned garden where 
were hollyhocks, leaning drunkenly, and 
larkspur and mignonette and cockscombs 
and love-in-a-mist and sweetwilliam, and all 
such delightful things, odorous under the 
warm morning sun, potently reminiscent, 
somehow, as are all long-forgotten odors, 
of one’s far-away, unspoiled youth—remi- 
niscent almost to the point of tears. 

Mrs. Cromwell threw back her head, 
with closed eyes, drawing in the heavy, 
mingled fragrance, and something very like 
a sob broke from her, but her husband 
made a sudden exclamation. 

‘My pipe!’’ he said. ‘I’ve come 
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away and left my pipe. I must fetch it, 
Bee.’’ His wife laughed. 

‘* Tobacco!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You’re going 
to profane this heavenly place with tobac- 
co? How very like a man! Be quick 
then. Ill walk slowly on.’’ Cromwell 
went back toward the house and the woman 
moved on past tangled banks of spicy 
sweetness and presently came out into an 
open circle of turf, where stood a vine- 
wreathed sundial and—one beside it who 
waited with level, unsmiling eyes for her 
approach, 

She did not see him till she was very 
near, then she caught her breath quickly 
and made as if she would turn aside with 
only a bow. Then she stopped, looking 
into his face. 

‘* Well, Betty,’’ said the man. 

‘*What—have you and I to—say to 
each other ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Let me go on 
my way.’’ 

‘* Betty!’’ said he. 

‘*Why should you wish,’’ she demand- 
ed, ‘‘to dig up dead things? Let them 
lie. They—wouldn’t look well in the 
light, and—you’d be uprooting roses and 
things, maybe, that had grown above.’’ 
The speech, in black and white, has a 
florid, over-poetical ring, but she had a 
way of saying just such whimsical, oddly 
conceived things, in any mood, and some- 
how they came from her with perfect nat- 
uralness. 

Wareham gave a little, gentle laugh. 
The speech had been so like Betty. 

‘* Dead ?’”’ said he, following her whim. 
‘ Why not laid away in lavendar and orris ? 
Dead, Betty? There’s nothing indecent 
in peeping into old boxes, reading old let- 
ters.’ But the woman shook her head, 
frowning, then laughed for a moment, an 
angry laugh, as it were of anger at herself. 

‘¢ That was very silly of me!’’ she said 
sharply, ‘‘very silly and a bit melodrama- 
tic. I fancy I’m in a fit of nerves through 
not sleeping too well. Come, we’ll start 
all over again.’’ She put out her hand to 
him, smiling. 

‘‘Good morning, Larry,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’m 
very, very glad to see you. I was a beast 
to be nasty when we met last evening. I 
was—surprised, that was all. Larry, it 
must be—nearly two years since we’ve 
seen each other. Yes?’’ 

He had taken her hand rather sulkily. 
This new mood of hers had pleased his 
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vanity less than the earlier one, but he was 
no boy, and he knew that there were many 
feints in that game called love. 

‘Twenty-two months,’’ he said. 
‘““Come! Let’s get out of this. The sun 
is growing hot here. Shall we walk over 
to that belt of woodland yonder? I came 
upon a particularly jolly spot there an 
hour ago. There’s a spring and a fallen 
tree and a bank of fresh turf.’’ 

They crossed the intervening stretch of 
open field and entered the shade of the 
trees, from under which the lower growth 
had been cut away, and came at last to a 
spurting, bubbling spring, where moss and 
watercress grew, and where there was a 
great, fallen tree trunk, half overgrown, and 
a clear space of green turf. The sunlight 
came through the thick leaf shelter overhead 
in stirring flecks of gold like a light shining 
through stained glass into a dark room. 

‘¢Oh, beautiful!’’ cried Beatrice Crom- 
well. ‘*Oh, beautiful, Larry! What is 
it I immediately think of? What is it this 
place so oddly recreates?’’ Then she 
cried out suddenly:— 

‘«Clamart!’’ And at exactly the same 
instant Wareham said it too. 

‘«Clamart!’’ she cried. ‘‘ The Meudon 
Wood, near the Fontaine de Sainte Marie!’’ 
And the two stood nodding at each other 
and laughing excitedly, like two children 
who have guessed a puzzle. 

‘«Clamart!’’ she said presently under 
her breath. ‘*What heaps of recollec- 
tions!” Then she turned to the man be- 
side her, still smiling absently:— 

‘¢ Let’s talk about you, Larry,’’ she said 
‘‘ What great things you’ve done, haven’t 
you! How high you’ve climbed. Of 
course, you’d done great things, even then 
when I—knew you, and you’d climbed very 
high, but only a few of us knew it. Now 
everybody knows, and I’m so glad!’’ She 
nodded at him, laughing. 

‘You know I’m very proud of you,”’’ 
she said. ‘I feel that sort of small pro- 
prietorship in you that one feels who has 
known intimately any great man. When 
people rave to me over your pictures I 
always want to cry out: ‘Why, I knew 
him long before any of the rest of you did! 
You can’t tell me anything about him. I 
talked with him about that very picture be- 
fore it was painted. There’s some of me 
in it.’ That’s what I always want to say 
to them.’’ 


‘*Qh, please, please!’’ protested Ware 
ham reddening, and the woman laughed 
again. ‘Please don’t let us talk about 
me,’’ he begged. ‘‘I—I feel such a fool. 
Let’s talk about Clamart and—us. Do 
you remember—?’’ And then they were 
off upon that endless river of reminiscence 
which engulfs two people new-met after 
long separation. When one finished a 
topic the other was always ready with an 
eager: ‘‘Do you remember—?’’ until 
Beatrice Cromwell’s cheeks were flushed 
and burning and her eyes very bright and 
wide, like the eyes of a child who listens to 
fairy stories. 

Wareham had not forgotten the task to 
which he was pledged. He kept it well in 
mind, but for a little time, he said to him- 
self, it could wait. There was no great hurry. 
This harking back to old days was very de- 
lightful. It had a tender, half sweet, half 
sad flavor—an autumnlike flavor, as he put 
it, which moved him. Also he was aware, 
with a dull surprise, that the strong attrac- 
tion, the magnetism which this woman’s 
presence had used to throw over him, 
was oddly potent even now. As a rule, 
he disliked meeting women with whom he 
had had the rather serious affairs which he 
liked to call flirtations. They roused in 
him a certain self-reproach, an uncomfort- 
able sense of repudiated obligation. They 
affected him like the sight of long-unpaid 
bills, and the sensation was so strong that 
no other had power beside it. This time, 
however, the other sensation burned bright- 
est. The embers, hidden among dead 
ashes, awakened to a flicker of warmth and 
blaze. 

Still he made a weak effort to do what 
he had set out to do. 

‘«T would to God, Betty,’’ he said bit- 
terly, ‘‘ that in those days of ours—those 
days when you loved me—lI had been 
more worth your love. I would to God 
I'd been nearer what you thought I was. 
I was a bad lot, my dear, a rotten bad lot, 
even then—rotten to the core!’’ The 
woman gave a sharp exclamation, half un- 
der her breath. It was not a word, only 
an inarticulate cry. It might have meant 
almost anything. But Wareham did not 
look at her. He went on speaking. 

‘¢T can admit it now,’’ he said. ‘* You 
—don’t care now. Our game of hearts is 
done with—at least you’ve done with it!’ 
He could not help that. It fairly said 
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itself. ‘*Ah, Betty, Betty! if it weren’t 
done with!’ That said itself, too. In 
some extraordinary fashion the thing was 
getting out of hand, away from his control. 
A fever beyond his ken was beginning to 
shake in him and he was frightened. 

He looked up and Betty Cromwell’s face 
was very white, dead white, and her eyes 
seemed unnaturally great and black and 
burning, and tears brimmed in them. This, 
too, might have; meant, if not quite any- 
thing, at least several things, but to Ware- 
ham the meaning seemed unmistakable. 
The last rein of control snapped. For the 
first time in his life an unfettered surge of 
emotion swept over and engulfed him. 
For the first time in his life he completely 
lost his head. 

‘« By God, Betty!’’ he cried trembling, 
‘‘it shan’t be done with. Betty, Betty, 
it has all been a ghastly mistake, this last 
two years. I tell you we belong, we were 
meant for each other. Look at me, Betty! 
I swear I’ve always loved you from the first 
day, the very first day. Betty, come with 
me and we’ll patch it up somehow, all this 
rotten tangle. Chuck that wooden image 
of a husband of yours and come with me. 
What’s a dolt of a husband when two peo- 
ple were made for each other, as we were? 
[ tell you, if there’s a God up aloft there, 
He meant us for each other. Betty, I 
can’t see or hear or think anything but 
love for you. Won't you chuck it all and 
come away ?”’ 

It was not a pretty sight. A man sud- 
denly bereft of self-control is always some- 
thing to shrink from, and this man was for 
the moment a chattering, stammering im- 
becile. Why such a sudden mad gust of 
passion should have seized upon him just 
then is difficult to guess. Possibly God 
was at last paying him out. 

Beatrice Cromwell drew away from him, 
along the great tree trunk, staring in dumb, 
stricken amazement. When she came to 
the end of the tree trunk she got somehow 
to her feet, but Wareham, shaking and 
stammering, was close upon her and caught 
her hands in his. 


‘‘Will you come, Betty? Will you 
come?’’ he cried. ‘Ah, such a life we'll 
have! Will you come?’’ Then she 


screamed and thrust him away from her 
with all the strength she had, and she was 
a tall, strong woman, stronger, probably, 
than he. 


He fell, twisting and stumbling, 
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and caught himself by the branches of a 
nearby shrub. 

‘*Oh, you—you beast!’’ said Beatrice 
Cromwell. ‘‘Oh, you—deast/ If I were 
strong enough, if I’d a weapon here I'd 
—I think I should try to kill you!’’ 
looked at the man crouched against the 
shrub, staring lividly up at her, and her 
white face twisted in a sort of paroxysm of 
shame and rage. She was so terribly angry 
that she could hardly speak. 

‘¢To think that I could ever have—loved 
such a ¢hing /’’ she said. ‘‘ You cowardly, 
lying, play-acting ¢hing/ I cannot call 
you aman. ‘That is a word you never 
knew the meaning of. Oh, to think I once 
—loved you, you cur, you smirking, pre- 
tending cur!’’ She did not raise her voice. 

She was so intensely angry 


She 


She could not. 
that the words came from her in an odd, 
low, jerking voice, terribly distinct but 
without expression. She wrung the hands 
his hands had touched. 

Wareham stumbled to his feet, breathing 
hard. 

**T didn’t,—I thought: you,—I didn’t 
know !’’ he said, looking to right and left. 
‘‘ Forgive me, Betty! I was—’’ 

‘‘Thought!’’ she cried. ‘‘ What right 
have you to think anything about me? 
What right have you tocome tome with your 
contemptible thoughts,—to beg mze to go 
away with you?—Why ?’’ she said, in a 
sudden flare of passion. ‘‘Why? For 
Heaven’s sake, why ? Why come to me? ’”’ 

That stung him into snapping back: 
‘“Why not?’’ he sneered. ‘* You don’t 
give a hang for your husband !’’ For an 
instant she looked at him in silence. 

‘¢ May I ask your reasons for thinking 
that?’’ she inquired presently in a level 
tone. 

‘‘Never mind my reasons,”’ 
‘<Tt’s true, isn’t it?’’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ said Beatrice Cromwell, wring- 


said he. 


ing her hands in a sort of still fury. ‘‘Oh, 
if I had my husband here, I should ask 
him to thrash you till you couldn’t stand 
or speak,—and he’d do it! Not love 
him? I love him so much more than I 


ever loved you, so much more than I ever 
knew anybody could love anybody else 
that I—I cannot speak it ata I cannot 


measure. Qh, there are no words for it! 
Love him? Why there is no other such 
man in all God’s world, nor ever has been! 
You / You're not fit to look at him, to 
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wear a man’s image in the same world. Do 
you know what he did? He begged me 
to marry him, and I wouldn’t. I honestly 
thought I was going to die. My heart had 
been—broken. I had no faith left in any 
human being. I thought I was going to 
die, and I hoped to die. I told him so. I 
told him I could never love any one again, 
that I could never again be anything but a 
hopeless, heartless, embittered wreck, — 
something best left alone to die by itself. 
And in the face of that, believing that I 
would never love him, he begged me, 
again and again and again, to marry him, 
until I did. That’s the sort of man he 
is. That’s what a man can be, and I 
never knew it. Love him? Why, I,— 
Ah, what’s the good of talking about 
such love as that before you ? You never 
in your life loved anything but your mis- 
erable self. What should you know ?’’ 

Wareham stared at her under his brows. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ he said dully. 
‘«If you’re so precious fond,—if you love 
him like that, why don’t you tell him? 
Why don’t you let him know ?’’ 

That was a slip. That incriminated 
Cromwell, if the woman had not been too 
self-absorbed to notice,—to ask how 
Wareman knew. She turned her head 
a little away, and a rush of color came 
up over her cheeks. For the first time 
she seemed to lose mastery of the situ- 
ation. 

‘‘I’m_ afraid,’’ she said. ‘‘Somehow 
I’m—afraid. It’s—it’s such a big thing ! 
What if—what if he has—stopped caring? 
Ah, it’s such a big thing! It’s all my life 
tome. I’m afraid.’ 

Then at last there seemed to flicker up 
in Larrabee Wareham a tiny belated spark 
of decency, of unselfishness, of generosity. 

It seemed to be wrung from him with a 
little wry, bitter smile. 


‘*]—I think I should tell him if I were 
you,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I think you'll 
find he has not stopped caring. Yes, I 
should tell him if I were you.’’ He paused 
a moment, looking towards her furtively, 
out of the corners of his eyes, and he made 
as though he would speak again. Then 
he turned and went away through the 
trees, not looking backwards. 

Presently the shrubs, near by, parted, 
and Cromwell came out from them into the 
open space beside the spring. His wife 
stared at him, white and still. 

‘¢|—heard,’’ he said, very low. ‘‘I’ve 
been—listening. Oh yes, it was vile of 
me, if you like, but I’m glad. Af first it 
was accidental. I didn’t know you were 
here. Then I heard you say something, 
and, instead of going away, I stopped and 
listened. I’ve been listening for nearly 
ten minutes, I should think.’’ He raised 
an unsteady hand to his dry lips, and the 
firm hold he had been keeping upon him- 
self seemed to break. 

‘*Bee! Bee!’’ he cried. ‘Is it true? 
Oh, is it true?’”’ 

The woman came to him very slowly, 
crimson-cheeked,—she would not meet his 
eyes,—and she laid her face upon his 
breast with an odd, quick gesture, like a 
little child laying its head in its mother’s 
lap, and she began tosob. Cromwell’s arms 
went around her in a flash, so tight that 
she cried out, in the midst of her sobbing, 
but it was a fierce, glad little cry, as if she 
were glad to be hurt. 

‘Ts it true, Bee?’’ he said again, with 
his lips in her dark hair. 

Then she put up her two hands and 
pulled his head down and kissed him on 
the mouth. 

‘*Look at me !’’ she cried in a shaking 
whisper. ‘‘Oh, can’t you see? Look at 
me !’’ 
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“IT-IS:IN-THE:-POWER:OF:MAN:-TO 
MAKE :ALL-INFECTIOVS: DISEASES 
TO:DISAPPEAR: FROM:THE: WORLD.” 


PASTEVR 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF 


MODERN 


MEDICINE 


B y D we A. 


HAT is the greatest possibil- 
f ity of modern medicine ?’’ 
m4 I asked a‘ fellow physician 

f at the World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. 

= We had just emerged 
from the w wire-screened ‘* Mosquito Hatch- 
ery’’ of the Cuban Exhibit. This doctor 
was a darkly clad, scholarly looking man, 
and wore an American Medical Associa- 
tion button in the lapel of his coat. The 
‘*Hatchery’’ had roused the question in 
my mind, and it occurred to me that his 
opinion would be worth having. I was 
not; mistaken, but much surprised. 

‘¢The prevention of disease,’’ he an- 
swered quite promptly. 

‘‘That is a pretty broad statement,’’ 
said I, facing around in some astonishment, 
‘but of course you don’t mean all disease, 
do you?’’ 

‘* Yes, from a physician’s point of view, 
all; I am not taking surgery into account.’’ 

‘All disease !’’ I repeated, rather 
blankly. I was trying to grasp this tre- 
mendous proposition that he so confidently 
termed a possibility. 





C. Seely 


‘¢ There is one exhibit here,’’ he began 
abruptly, after a pause, ‘‘ that overshadows 
every other.”’ 

He pointed to a large, white card, which 
bore in black letters the following :— 


‘‘]t 2s in the power of man to make 
all infectious diseases to disappear from 
the world,’’ —PAasTEUR. 


Think of it! ‘*To make a// infectious 
diseases to disappear !’’ . 

My doctor friend was right, it was an 
exhibit of far vaster importance than any 
other could be. Yet, there was the great, 
careless, unheeding crowd passing within 
a few feet of the card, and they did not see 
it, or if they saw it, they surely did not 
comprehend its import, else they would 
have stopped as if halted by a voice from 
out the unknown. 

I read the declaration again. 

Oh, the possibilities! No more con- 
tagion! No more infection! No more 
sickness and affliction, except that due to 
accident and age ! 

Under the glamour of this possibility 
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there seemed scarcely a condition, trade or 
profession but what would bloom forth from 
the dark pall of death and defeat to the full 
flush of life and success. No shrinking from 
contact with one’s fellow man for fear of 
contagion ; no need of insurance for fear 
of untimely death, and life no longer a 
gamble ! 

I sat still and let my mind go on with 
the train of speculative possibilities the 
card had awakened in me. It all seemed 
clear enough if the world would only heed, 
but it is so very, very difficult to get the 
big, busy world to stop long enough to 
have the necessary thought. But once it 
stopped to think what it would mean, in 
the way of health, wealth, life and happi- 
ness, it seems that the people would cry 
aloud as if with one voice :— 


‘Let us rid ourselves of infection.”’ 


Perhaps the reason the world does not 
stop to think upon this subject is, because 
it is not informed in regard to it, but in- 
formation is easily acquired,—there are a 
few basal facts, then the details fill in 
themselves. 

Disease is any departure from the state 
of health, the merest child can grasp that ; 
and, it may arise from a number of causes, 
that is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server ; they are constitutional, hereditary 
and functional; mineral, vegetable and 
animal poisons, or parasites and micro- 
organisms. These cover the entire field, 
—all disease comes within these headings. 

Diseases caused by animal parasites and 
micro-organisms come within the province 
of contagion and infection. The animal 
parasites are usually spoken of as infesting 
rather than infecting, but they overlap the 
border line sufficiently to be covered by 
Pasteur’s statement, and they, too, can be 
made ‘‘to disappear.’ 

The terms, contagion and affection, are 
almost synonymous, though there have 
been numberless arguments about their 
difference, but it is really only one of de- 
gree or manner, and bears more of dis- 
tinction than difference. Practically, each 
mean the contracting or ‘‘catching’’ a 
communicable disease, but, infection is far 
the larger term, embracing the entire list 
of communicable diseases, while contagion 
is commonly limited to those diseases which 
can be transmitted without actual physical 


contact. Thus while every contagious dis- 
ease is infectious, the converse is not true. 
For example: scarlet fever is held to be 
highly contagious, because about the pa- 
tient there is a zone of infection by which 
the disease can be communicated, even 
though the patient is not touched. On 
the other hand, lockjaw requires actual 
physical contact,—the germ being intro- 
duced through a wound or an abraded sur- 
face,—so it is said to be infectious, though 
not contagious. 

All communicable diseases depend for 
their transmission upon a special germ. 
It is the province of bacteriology to study 
these germs, and it is this branch of science 
that is rapidly clearing up old-time dis- 
tinctions and making freedom from disease 
possible by the elimination of all bacteria, 
which are productive of disease. 

Bacteria are the lowest forms of life, and 
their variety is legion. They propagate by 
division, and multiply so rapidly that, ac- 
cording to one of these curious-minded 
dabblers in figures, were they undisturbed 
for forty-eight hours they would fill the 
oceans! Not all bacteria, however, are harm- 


ful, else life would, indeed, be both misera- . 


ble and precarious. 

Some of the most wonderful possibilities 
of modern medicine lie within the bac- 
teriological field, and all over the world 
scientists are working with test-tube and 
microscope to solve its mysteries that they 
may be applied to the benefit of suffering 
mankind. At first glance one wonders 
that the whole human family is not in 
various stages of affliction from these 
numerous disease germs. The fact that we 
are not all so afflicted opens up a vast field 
for investigation and research, at the very 
threshold of which we come upon the 
phenomenon of immunity and susceptibil- 
ity. The terms almost explain themselves. 
Briefly stated, immunity is commonly held 
to mean the phenomenon in which an in- 
dividual or a class of individuals is capable 
of resisting the invasion of a disease, though 
other individuals or classes succumb to it. 
Susceptibility is the antithesis of immunity ; 
it invites infection rather than resists it. 

Immunity is more or less a relative 
term. It may be absolute, but often de- 
pends upon the temporary decrease in 
one’s natural resistance due to exposure, 
overwork, hunger,—famine and pestilence 
go hand in hand, and to the depletion 
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from disease, —typhoid invites an attack of 
pneumonia. Roughly generalizing, immu- 
nity resolves itself into two forms, natural 
and acquired. As stated, the natural is 
not yet solved ; and as to the acquired, no 
medical fact is more widely known among 
intelligent people than that an attack of 
certain infectious diseases brings about 
some kind of change in the victim’s tissues 
which protect him and render him immune 
to further future attacks from the same 
disease, —thus, he has an acquired immu- 
nity. Not all infections, however, confer 
immunity ; on the contrary, some of them 
predispose to succeeding attacks. ‘To con- 
fer this immunity artificially without con- 
ferring the devastating effects of the disease 
is the hope of bacteriology, and an en- 
couraging degree of success has already 
been reached in a few of the infections. 

A natural immunity may be acquired 
passively by the introduction into the pa- 
tient’s body of an immunized blood serum 
secured from animals in which a high de- 
gree of immunity has been established by 
the gradually increasing introduction of a 
toxin. A toxin is a substance that occurs 
as a secretion on animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. By process of immunization, 
they are made to yield anti-toxins. Some 
bacteria are harmfulin themselves, as those 
of tuburculosis and the pus organisms, 
while in others it is the secreted toxin that 
is dangerous to the body which contains 
it, as in typhoid, cholera and diphtheria. 
Thus, the anti-serum, to immune, must be 
either anti-toxin or anti-bacterial, as the 
case demands, or, in plainer English, if the 
serum used to fight the poison is to create 
immunity, it must have the power either to 
neutralize the poison created by the germs, 
or to destroy the germs themselves. 

There is a natural germicidal property 
in normal blood, both of man and the 
lower animals. The negro is almost im- 
mune from yellow fever, but he has a 
greater affinity for smallpox than his white 
brother, and he shares with the Indian a 
predisposition to tuberculosis. The white 
race has a degree of immunity to beri-beri, 
while the yellow is susceptible to it. The 
frog has a natural immunity so strong 
against anthrax that one drop of its blood 
confers immunity upon the mouse. Various 
animals have various immunities. It is 
the endeavor of serum therapy to increase 
this natural immunity by vaccination to the 
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highest degree of potency, and to use the 
resulting blood serum to confer immunity 
upon the non-immune. 

Artificial immunity may be active as in 
the vaccination of smallpox, or passive, as 
in the anti-toxin of lockjaw. Unfortunately, 
passive immunity, artificially acquired, lasts 


a short time,—two to several weeks: 





still, even that, in the face of epidemics, is 
of incalculable value. Most immunizing 
sera have a low curative power, unless in- 
troduced into the body very early in the 
inception of the disease. ‘The diphtheria 
anti-toxin is a brilliant exception to this 
rule; but, even with it, its effi y is 
greatest when earliest introduced. 

In diphtheria, serum therapy has scored 
its greatest success. Previous to the ant 
toxin period, the mortality ranged from 
forty to fifty per cent., since its intro- 


duction it has fallen to less than ten per 
cent. Turner, in speaking of the anti- 
toxin, says: ‘The diminution in the 
hospital mortality of diphtheria, has been 
nothing short of marvelous . . . no child 
ought to die of diphtheria.’’ 


Tuberculosis kills one in four 


I soon walked on and visited the various 
booths devoted to serum therapy; while 
they were all interesting and more or less 
complete, that of the Japanese interested 
me most. I was surprised at its complete- 
ness. ‘There were so very many jars of 
the anti-toxins designed for the immuniza- 
tion of about twenty-five diseases. Just to 
look at the jars, they reminded one greatly 
of the several hundred jars of jelly on ex- 
hibition in the Agricultural Building, but, 
when one glanced at the labels, and one’s 
fancy played with the possibilities con- 
tained in those jars, it did not seem that 
the altruria of medicine was so far away,— 
a specific cure for each infectious disease ! 


Most of them I must pass by, but a few 
force themselves upon our attention most 
obstrusively ; of these, tuberculosis is, by 


P 


far, the most prominent. 

Tuberculosis may, and does, invade ev- 
ery portion of the body, but it has a se- 
lective affinity for the lungs ; therefore, 
plumonary tuburculosis, or, in common 
parlance, consumption, most appropriately 
termed the Great White Plague. 

It is the most prevalent disease in the 
world, and the most terrible, since hope of 
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recovery is so rarely confirmed that it is 
held to be incurable. Were it as contagious 
as it is deadly, the world would soon be 
depopulated ; as it is, excluding death by 
accident, tuberculosis kills a quarter of us 
all. Think of that perilous chance,—one 
out of every four to be sacrificed to this 
dread disease, and yet, it can be made 
‘*to disappear from the world !’’ 

Turn where we may, and this omnipres- 
ent disease confronts us. 

‘*Few reach maturity,’’ says Osler, 
‘and none reach old age without having 
had a focus of this disease sometime. The 
germ is ubiquitous, and none escape it. 
But the resisting power of the human body 
is very great, hence all are not finally van- 
quished by this germ.’’ Suppose our 
power of resistance happens to be below 
par at the time the germ may have found 
a resting place in his favorite haunt,—the 
apex of the right lung, then,—pouf! we 
write finis, and begin our exit. 

The present is marked by a crusade 
against turberculosis which amounts almost 
to a mania,—ever the pendulum of public 
opinion, so slow in swinging, swings too 
far. The public is just now awakening to 
its need, yet they have been invited to 
assist in arresting the spread of this disease 
ever since the days of Louis, who wanted 
the various countries of Europe to form a 
crusade against it. Virchow declared it to 
be the duty of man to suppress it. Koch 
invited the nations of the earth to vie with 
each other in the study for means of relief. 

One of the finest clinicians of his day, 
and an authority on tuberculosis, the late 
Prof. James T. Whittaker, predicted the 
necessity of a world interference. From 
my short-hand notes taken in his lectures, 
I copy the following : — / 


‘‘Tuberculosis is only acquired by in- 
fection, because it is conveyed by a living 
thing which grows only from itself. It is 
most frequent in those organs that are most 
exposed to the air; first in the lung, next in 
the intestines, and third in the lymph glands. 
It is most frequent and most intense in the 
most close and crowded places. A sentence 
for any number of years is a condemnation to 
death by tuberculosis. No one now refuses 
to believe that tuberculosis of the lungs is ac- 
quired by inhalations of the tubercle-bacillus, 
and these bacilli are disseminated by the unde- 
stroyed sputum of those already infected. Gen- 
tlemen, I admonish you, burn the sputum ! 


‘The tubercle-bacillus is the one over- 
shadowing fact in the whole history of the 
disease. It is the nucleus about which every- 
thing else must crystallize. The attempt to 
deduce conclusions from the laboratory is 
often greeted with contumely : it is a common 
saying, especially among the clinicians of the 
old school, that man is not a test-tube. The 
fact is, that he is a test-tube, enclosed in skin 
instead of glass, but containing a much more 
complex culture-soil. Like the test-tube, he 
stands about with open mouth and receives 
what falls into it from the air, and those 
who believe in predisposition leave him 
standing helpless, without the power of re- 
moving the contaminations in the air. So, 
gentlemen, for the good of your felhow kind, 
destroy the sputum ! 

‘‘You will find your consumptive patients 
most often in the poorest homes ; in the dark- 
est, most ill-ventilated rooms. The tubercle- 
bacillus loves a ‘dim, religious light,’ where 
it may remain unmolested ; that is why it is 
found most often in the apex of the right 
lung, it is the most inactive portion. The 
patient will be in the last stages, weak, ema- 
ciated, bloodless, and unable to lift his head 
to expectorate ; the floor about the bed, cov- 
ered with newspapers, saturated with sputum 
which has been projected in a parabolic 
curve. Little, half-naked, barefoot children 
play about the papers; in the course of 
time, when the little ones, thus inoculated, 
show some signs of tuberculosis, there will 
not be lacking persons, and some of them will 
be physicians, who will tell you that it was 
hereditary! Gentlemen, I implore you, 
damn the sputum !”’ 


The sputum of a tubercular subject 
contains colonies of the bacilli; this diluted 
four hundred thousand times and injected 
into a guinea pig, will still propagate the 
disease ; dried upon a cloth, it will retain 
its vitality for six months; the dust from 
the back of the head-board of a consump- 
tive’s bed will cause the disease when in- 
jected into rabbits. It was only after the 
fifth renovation in a test case that an in- 
fusion made of the feathers from a con- 
sumptive’s bed failed to produce the dis- 
ease in guinea pigs. So, as the oid pro- 
fessor advised, ‘‘ damn the sputum.”’ 

‘“‘The most striking feature about 
tuberculosis,’’ says Flick, ‘‘is, that it de- 
pends almost entirely upon the house. 
The house is the granary of the tubercle- 
bacillus outside the host. Were it not for 


the house, the tubercle-bacilli would soon 
have to perish from the face of the earth. 
Sunlight, air 


It could not be preserved. 

















and water, are its natural enemies. The 
water dissolves it out of its cache, and the 
sunlight and air destroy it.’’ Then, by all 
means let us give it sunlight, air and water, 
but let us surcharge the air with formalde- 
hyde and the water with bi-chloride of mer- 
cury. 

‘* Give some practical means of prevent- 
ing inoculation of tuberculosis.” 

This demand is so frequently made of 
the physician. What a glorious thing it 
would be for mankind if he could imme- 
diately write a prescription and dismiss the 
anxious inquirer with the direction:— 

‘‘Take one tablet before each meal.’’ 

But, unfortunately, preventive protec- 
tion cannot be applied to the uninfected 
further than by the observance of a few 
‘*don’ts.’” Don’t sleep with consump- 
tives; don’t kiss them; don’t carry infec- 
tion from hand to mouth; don’t occupy 
either bed or room, that has been occu- 
pied by consumptives, until thoroughly 
disinfected; don’t patronize a dairy having 
infected cattle. These ‘‘don’ts’’ cover 
about all that the individual can do to 
protect himself; but much can be done to 
prevent the dissemination of germs from 
the consumptive. The disinfection of the 
sputum—that of supreme _impor- 
tance. 

The authorities’ rdle in the prevention 
should be to prohibit’ spitting upon side- 
walks or the floors of public places, and to 
prevent the miscellaneous emptying of 
cuspidors the contents of which have not 
been disinfected. They should not permit 
consumptives to go about without sputum 
cups or napkins. They should provide for 
the disinfection of public drinking vessels; 
they should rigidly suppress the sale 
of infected milk and, finally, they should 
prevent the immigration of tubercular 
subjects. 

The authorities place no restriction upon 
consumptives; they are permitted to go 
about as they will, leaving a virulent trail 
of germs in their wake. If an ambulent 
case of smallpox was permitted to have 
the same freedom, the populace would rise 
up in arms! Yet, the mortality of small- 


is 


pox, even in the absence of vaccination, 
does not run over twenty to thirty per 
cent., while that of tuberculosis is practi- 
cally complete ; a hundred out of a hun- 
dred. From smallpox there is expectation 
is 


of recovery, from tuberculosis there 
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none. And yet, this disease is banishable 
from the earth if the people so will ! 


Mosquitos and malaria 


Perhaps the next most prevalent in- 
fectious disease is malaria; and, because 
of its similarity in its mode of infection and 
prevention to yellow fever, it is most con- 
venient to consider them together. Both 
have their infection produced by the dis- 
ease germs being introduced through the 
bite of the mosquito, who acts as the invol- 
untary host. Of the three varieties of 
mosquito, one alone, the anopheles, is 
capable of acting as the host of malaria ; 
another, thestegomyia, carries yellow fever; 
the third, the culex, is so far as we know, 
quite free from blame. 

**It is only the female mosquito that 


bites,’’ says Mr. Taylor, the enthusiastic 
gentleman in charge. ‘‘ The male sub- 
sists upon the juices of plants. The 


female requires a feed of blood before lay- 
ing her rather extensive crop of eggs, which 
she deposits on the surface of the water, 
where they undergo the larval and pupal 
stages before attaining wings and a thirst 
for blood’’ 

The practical prevention of malaria lies 
in controlling the mosquito. First, it must 
not be allowed access to the malarial patient 
lest it imbibe the germ along with the 
patient’s blood and carry it to the unin- 
fected in successive bites. Thus, the pa- 
tient is isolated by barrier screens, not so 


much from his fellow-kind as from the 
mosquito. Second, the destruction of the 
mosquito by obliterating its breeding 


places, 2. ¢., the drainage of stagnant 
water ; the free use of petroleum, when 
applicable, to receptacles, sinks, drains, 
cisterns, wells, etc., or to have them cov- 
ered, so as to render them mosquito proof. 

Complete protection consists simply in 
avoiding being bitten by the mosquito. 
Not all anopheles are infected, but any of 
them may be, so it is not well to take any 
chances. To prevent being bitten rests with 
the ingenuity and care of the individual in 
providing protection, either with screens, 
mosquito netting, or smoke smudges, etc. 


The prevention of typhoid 


Typhoid fever probably comes next in 
the matter of frequency and importance. 
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It is a ‘* water-borne ’’ infection in so great 
a per cent. of cases that if all our drinking 
water was thoroughly boiled or otherwise 
sterilized the chances of becoming infected 
would be practically nil. The Japanese 
have set the military world an example by 
boiling the drinking water for their soldiers 
in the present war, thereby securing a 
most appreciable minimum of diseases that 
beset the soldier kind during campaigns. 
Had the United States done likewise in 
the Spanish-American war, the ranks 
would have been less depleted and the 
paternal government would have had a far 
less number of names on the pension roll. 

The cost of typhoid fever each year in 
sickness and death throughout America 
amounts to many millions of dollars. A 
limited per cent. of this amount expended 
on instructing the people on the methods 
of prevention and the adoption of proper 
water and sewerage systems would soon put 
typhoid fever forever in the background. 
To stamp it out entirely it is only neces- 
sary to recognize it in its inception and to 
destroy all bacilli by subjecting the dejecta 
and other emanations of the patient to a 
careful destructive process and to doz/ the 
drinking water. When this is done the 
end of typhoid fever is in sight—it will 
have been made ‘‘ to disappear.’’ 

Of all the world-wide infections, Asiatic 
cholera is the only one which has successful- 
ly reached America. Its first arrival was in 
1832, next in 1848, again in 1866, but the 
fourth time, 1890, it was caught and sup- 
pressed on the very threshold—New York 
harbor. Cholera is a ‘‘ water-borne ”’ dis- 
ease and each epidemic has had its birth- 
place in the swamps of India. The history 
of these epidemic depredations is the history 
of a scourge, whose devastating path has 
been as erratic as that of a many-minded 
nomad. It was this meandering quality that 
gave Eugene Sue his idea for the ground- 
work of his ‘‘ Wandering Jew,’’ the Christ 
condemned cobbler, who ever carried chol- 
era in his wake. It flourishes best in warm 
weather and where the humidity is great- 
est; cold inhibits its growth and checks an 
epidemic. Fifty per cent. of its victims 
die, and yet, if properly quarantined, it, 
too, can be made ‘‘ to disappear.’’ 

Anthrax is an old pestilence—it is 
thought to be the murrain mentioned in 
the Bible. We acquired it from the 
grazing animals—horses, cattle and sheep. 





Indeed the lower animals seem to have 
contributed so many of the infections that 
pre-empt life. Anthrax is found most often 
among those who are most in contact with 
these animals. It is frequently contracted 
from wool, hair and hides and articles 
manufactured from them. I have seen 
anthrax spores dried on silk threads, pre- 
served for eighteen years and still virulent ! 
It will require extreme vigilance to destroy 
this long-lived infection. 

Probably the oldest contagious disease 
is the bubonic plague, more correctly 
termed polyadenitis. Africa, Asia and 
Europe have been its playground and each 
century has found it prevalent somewhére. 
There is evidence of its having been a 
pestilence in the reign of Egypt’s earliest 
kings. Athens lost more than one-third 
of its population by the plague epidemic 
of 432-420 B. C.; Livy reports it as having 
destroyed a million persons in Africa, in the 
year 221 B. C. Throughout history the 
awful trail of mortality from the bubonic 
plague continues. In round numbers, the 
total number of people destroyed by this 
disease would reach considerably over fifty 
millions! Imagine that! Over one-half 
the number of people of the United States 
—we must make this disease ‘‘ to disap- 
pear!” 

The most loathsome infection is leprosy. 
The unclean disease of the Bible, the vic- 
tims of which were shunned and set apart. 
A slow, insidious disease—slow to acquire, 
slow to kill, but destructive always. The 
period of incubation runs from two to five 
years. The duration is that of a lifetime, 
and death comes when there is nothing left 
but life to destroy. Isolation alone can 
make it ‘ disappear.’’ 


The importation of trachoma 


There is another infection that has 
sprung into prominence within a very lim- 
ited period. The infection is trachoma, 
and its destructive importance is not yet 
generally appreciated. It is a disease of 
the eyelid and resembles ordinary granula- 
tion. This disease was given to us by a 
certain class of our foreign immigrants in 
exchange for liberty and protection, The 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and the Orient are the chief contributors, 
consequently the disease in America is 
most prevalent at ports of entry where im- 
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migration is heaviest. But the disease is 
spreading rapidly, especially in schools 
where children are so prone to rub their 
eyes with fingers not always clean, and 
thus the infection is most often conveyed 
—from hand to eye. It is safe to say that 
a case infected with trachoma entering 
school will very soon infect every pupil in 
attendance. It is the most difficult of all 
infections to isolate because of its extensive 
prevalence, its rapid, insidious invasion and 
the brevity of the acute stage. Guard- 
ing against the acquisition of this infec- 
tion lies largely in keeping the fingers 
away from the eyes and in using individual 
towels, since either is like to be contami- 
nated with secretions from infected eyes. 
Authorities can do a great deal by having 
the eyes of school children regularly exam- 
ined, and excluding the infected from 
school, They should also disinfect the 
books, slates, and other articles of general 
use in schools ; and, if possible, to prevent 
the infected from using public wash basins 
and towels. It is regretable that the gov- 
ernment did not place it on the quarantine 
list years ago, as it is it will be years hence 
before this disease can be made ‘‘to dis- 
appear. ”’ 

These are a few of the many infectious 
diseases that are ‘‘in the power of man to 
make to disappear from the world.’’ This, 
without question, is tlie greatest possibility 
of modern medicine—but how is it to be 
accomplished? It is very simple: Isolate 
the patient, destroy the germ immediately 
upon its exit from the body, protect the 
well from further infection and the disease 
is made ‘‘to disappear from the world.’’ 
These measures will apply to all infectious 
diseases ; but the individual disease may 
need a further elaboration to suit a special 
feature. 

To this end, the prevention of disease, 
medical science is developing very rapidly; 
in fact this is the age of preventive medi- 
cine, and every year it tends more to pre- 
vent than to cure. Cure is always of 
interest to the sick, but the well must be 
infinitely more interested in the prevention 
of a disease. 

People rarely appreciate how much a 
disease in childhood marks or weakens the 
after life of a child. The old idea that 
children should have children’s diseases 
while they were children, and the repre- 
hensible custom of exposing them to the 
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infection so that ‘‘they may have it and 
be over with it,’’ cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It gives a false sense of 
security, for, though a contagious disease 
may give an immunity as regards that one 
disease—itself—the ensuing depletion and 
the weakening of the natural powers of re- 
sistance invite the attack of other diseases 
that might have been resisted. 





The dangers of school 


The prevention of disease and injury at 
school is of the greatest possible impor- 
tance, since, because of the close associa- 
tion, each case of infection so quickly be- 
comes the center from which radiate other 
series of infections. ‘‘If upon a certain 
day,’’ says Dolan, ‘all the children could 
be isolated and quarantined for a length- 
ened period, the disease would be stamped 
out.”’ 

One of the greatest possible aids in the 
prevention of the acquisition of disease, 
either infectious or non-infectious, is the 
cultivation of the natural resisting power 
of the body. Without question, the culti- 
vation should begin with the extreme in- 
fancy of childhood. It is an old saying, 
‘*to raise the child properly, begin with 
the great-grandfather,’’ but it is a newer 
and better one to say, ‘‘ begin with the 
child itself,’’ the great-grand parent is too 
remote. 

Many women, nowadays, are gener- 
ally glad of any excuse in order to avoid 
feeding their babe at the breast, and they 
are only too willing to believe implicitly the 
specious advertisements of the manufactur- 
ers of baby food: Sterilized milk has 
gained a great reputation as being freed 
by the process it undergoes from injfrious 
germs, and is given freely to nurslings in 
the belief that such is the case, and that 
milk treated by this sterilization is a harm- 
less, nutritious food. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the so-called ‘‘sterilized’’ milk is 
not, quite frequently, all its name im- 
plies. 

The mother of means who permits 
her child to nurse its life from another 
breast than her own is no less guilty 
than her poorer sister who seeks her eva- 
sion through the use of baby foods. 

When it is considered that the avenues 
along which disease escorts death and dis- 
seminates its germs are in the air we 
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breathe, the water we drink, the food we 
eat, and the soil we live upon, and that 
the germs are carried and distributed by 
flies, mosquitos, rats, cats, dogs, sheep, 
cattle, horses and hogs, it seems that pre- 
ventive medicine has a Herculean task to 
perform. 

The house-fly is, of itself, a great dis- 
seminator of disease, partaking and pol- 
luting as it does the food and drink of 
man. Military authorities have noticed 
that officers whose tents were fly-screened 
suffered proportionately less from the attack 
of typhoid fever than did those whose tents 
were unprotected. The latter seems well 
nigh impossible, but one of the two must 
be done. The mosquito carries malaria 
and yellow fever; the rat carries the 
plague ; the cat and the dog, hydrophobia ; 
the hog, trichine ; the sheep, cattle and 
horses, anthrax and glanders ; and they all 
carry tuberculosis. 

Perhaps one of the broadest avenues is 
that of our drinking water,—there are so 
many ‘‘ water-borne’’ diseases. Munici- 
palities, as well as rural districts, are far too 
careless as to their water supply. ‘It is 
absolutely inadmissible and unsafe,’’ says 
a recent authority, ‘‘to use as drinking 
water that which comes from an inhabited 
region without the intervention of a system 
of storage or filtration, or both.’’ 

The dairy forms a broader avenue than 
people usually conceive to be possible. 
Milk cows having tuberculosis or anthrax 
are a very dangerous source of infec- 
tion. 

A very broad avenue opens up with that 
great calamity—war! The prevention of 
war would contribute incalculably to the 
prevention of disease. Where the one 
goes the other always follows, and the dis- 
ease destroys more soldiers than does the 
martial enemy. 

Every seaport is an avenue for aliens 
and dirt. Aliens bring us more disease 
than anything else. They have also con- 
tributed cholera, beri-beri, bubonic plague 
and a number of parasitic diseases. Cer- 
tainly the infected immigrants can at least 
be excluded, if the people awaken from 
their indifference concerning these things. 

The barber shop is another source for 
the spread of disease. This is easily un- 
derstood since we know that it requires 
actual boiling to kill many disease germs, 


and it is readily seen that merely wiping 
a razor and washing the brush and cup is 
lamentably insufficient. 

There are many, many other avenues, 
but space forbids their enumeration ; 
however, they are apparent to him that 
observes. And all these avenues must be 
firmly and surely closed, elsewise we die 
prematurely. 


The Government’s duty 


It must be apparent to even the most 
casual observer that there is a great need 
of the federal government’s supervision of 
the general health, not only at the ports of 
entry and the marine stations, as now exist- 
ing, but to all portions of the country. 
The complications arising through the 
friction of the different federal, state and 
municipal health officers, lead to a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs for the public 
good. The municipal administration of 
the health laws is usually a very lax and 
indifferent one ; that of the state is only a 
degree more effectual ; but that of the fed- 
eral, when it has jurisdiction, is carried out 
authoritatively. 

Much disease could be prevented if 
competent physicians were consulted in- 
stead of the too frequent resorting to pat- 
ent medicines. Each physician should 
be a legal part of the general board of 
health with the investment of both power 
and responsibility; this would enlarge 
the field of surveillance wonderfully. It 
must be admitted, however, that the usual 
general practitioner is a bit careless himself. 
He displays much more thoroughness in 
his sterilization processes when in con- 
nection with the surgical portion of his 
practice than when in the medical, and yet 
the necessity of care is just as great. 

Personal hygiene means a great deal; 
theoretically, it means personal health and 
would practically, were it not for the con- 
tamination of others. Without contact 
one could feel pretty safe in avoiding dis- 
ease, but when one’s whole effort is over- 
thrown by the almost criminal carelessness 
of others it upsets this assurance. 

Let the burden of our benediction be, 
‘to make all infectious diseases to disappear 
from the world.’’” Then we can look for- 
ward to one universal death certificate— 
died of postponed senilty! 

















A Story of the Railway Mail 








By Homer M. Price 


ARK WINSTON hated a 
thief. He had some word 
of excuse for nearly every 
other failing of our poor 





= only the most withering con- 
demnation. He was an ex-Confederate 
soldier, with scars to prove it, an old bach- 
elor, and for twenty years had been a rail- 
way postal clerk on the Limited South- 
western Mail; so when it was whispered 
around that there was some petty rifling 
of the mail on some line centering at our 
terminal, he expressed himself thus :— 

‘‘T hope the inspectors will locate the 
scoundrel, if he were my brother, and I 
would like to help them. Thieves should 
be in the penitentiary, where they can 
throw no suspicion on honest men.’’ 

He spoke to me in this way one night as 
we were on our run on the south-bound 
trip. I had been his ‘‘helper’’ for three 
years, and we were sitting talking after our 
mail had been worked. I knew his intense 
hatred of anything dishonest. 

‘‘He might have a family,’’ I said, re- 
ferring to the aforesaid scoundrel. 

‘¢ They would be better off without him. 
I tell you, I would help run down my 
brother, if he were a thief.’’ 

The signal from the engine warned me 
to get ready for a catch station. I squared 
myself, with the mail catcher in hand, 
kicked out the local pouch as we thundered 


through the small village, and the lamps on 
the switch towers winked, as I caught and 
threw the pouch upon Winston’s table. 
He opened it and began distributing its 
contents. No more was said about the 
thief. When we arrived at our terminal 
the next morning, there were orders for us 
to report at the chief clerk’s office. 
Arriving there, we were shown into the 
private office, where we met two post-office 
inspectors. As we entered, one of them 
turned the lock in the door. We were 
soon informed that the mails would be 


‘‘blocked’’ that night on the ‘‘ Cross- 
Bow’’ run. Now, this run was a short 
one, leaving the same terminal as our own, 
and, after making a detour shaped like a 


bow, which gave it its name, joined our 
line again, some fifty miles above 7 
Being a short route, it had only one 
clerk assigned to it, and Martin Camp had 
made this run every night for years. 
When the inspectors spoke of this run 
being the one on which the rifling of the 
mails was supposed to be, I noticed the 
lines grow hard around Mark Winston’s 
mouth. I knew there was no good feeling 
between Winston and Camp, dating from a 
time when Camp had wronged him several 
years before by reporting the mis-sending 
of some mail in such a way as to shield 
himself, and place the blame on Winston. 
Camp had been wholly at fault, but, by 
juggling the facts, had been successful in 
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having Winston’s record charged with the 
mis-sending. The clerks are very jealous 
of their records, for, not only tenure of 
office depends upon it, but all promotions 
and the securing of preferred runs are de- 
termined in this way. So, when Winston 
heard that Camp was suspected of being 
the thief, he expressed not one word of 
surprise or regret. 

The inspectors detailed to us their plans 
for ‘‘ blocking ’’ the mails with ‘‘ decoys,” 
or test letters and packages which Camp 
would handle thatnight. The ‘blocking of 
the mails’’ is a very simple arrangement. 
When a clerk is suspected of dishonesty, 
these test letters are placed in mail for his 
line, addressed to some points beyond, on 
some connecting line. As soon as he 
turns this mail over to another clerk, an in- 
spector is present, and at once examines it 
to find out if the ‘‘decoys’’ have been 
tampered with. If they are missing, or 
any of their marked contents abstracted, 
the suspected clerk is apprehended and 
searched for the missing valuables. All 
postal clerks are familiar with the plan, and 
yet, once in a great while, one of them 
thinks he can beat it, and turns thief. 
But it is always a delusion on his part, for, 
if he persists in his dishonesty, his de- 
tection is sure. ‘The only trouble the in- 
spection division ever encounters, is the 
periodical rifler. It is easy to land the 
regular thief, for the tempting decoys will 
certainly entice him, but the poor fellow 
who only rifles when he is in need, or, as 
it sometimes happens, when he is drinking, 
is a much harder customer to get to take 
the bait. It appeared, from what the in- 
spectors said, that they considered Camp 
one of the latter class. However, from 
circumstances they detailed, it looked like 
they would close Inspection Case No. 7511 
that night by the arrest of Camp. We 
were taken into their confidence because it 
would be necessary for one of them to be 
in our car when Camp’s mail was turned 
over to us up at L Junction. We, of 
course, understood the interview to be 
confidential, and that any failure to keep 
it so meant removal from the service. 

As we retired from the private room, it 
was necessary for us to go through the 
chief clerk’s office, and the ‘‘old man,’’ 
as we called that official, motioned us to 
seats. We had scarcely accepted when 
there was a timid knock on the door, and 


the old chief called loudly, ‘‘Come in.’’ 
The door opened, and a young girl of 
about seventeen entered. She was no- 
ticeably embarrassed, and looked entreat- 
ingly from one to the other, and, seeing 
more encouragement in Winston’s face 
than elsewhere, asked him if he were the 
chief clerk. Being shown to a chair near 
the chief’s desk, and, after kind inquiry 
from the old man as to what he could do 
for her, she became more self-possessed. 

‘‘T am Mr. Camp’s daughter, Marion, 
and have come to ask that you assign some 
other clerk to his run to-night,’’ she said. 

‘«Ts your father sick? ’’ asked the chief, 
looking at her very straight. The girl 
hesitated a moment and said :— 

‘‘He is not in such condition that he 
should go on the run.”’ 

‘“‘T ask you a direct question, Miss 
Camp. Is your father sick?’’ 

‘No, sir, he is not sick, but he is in 
such a condition that if you persist in send- 
ing him on the run, he may bring disgrace 
on himself and those who love him dearly. 
I beg of you, do not allow him to go. It 
would not be right to him, or to the serv- 
ice, and it is certainly an easy matter to 
have some one else take the run to-night.’’ 
There were tears in her big blue eyes as 
she ended, but the old chief only coughed 
a little as he turned to his desk, saying:— 

‘« He will be expected to take the run. 
I have nothing to do with his condition, 
and can only give release on account of 
sickness. He must take that run to-night.’’ 

When once the trap is set, nothing is 
allowed to interfere, and Winston and I 
knew well why the chief denied the young 
girl’s request. While the conversation was 
being held, I noticed Winston abstractly 
writing on a piece of paper, and finally 
holding it crushed in his right hand. The 
girl, seeing the case was hopeless, rose to 
go, and Winston was on his feet and at the 
door before her. I saw him through the 
half-opened door grasp her hand and say 
something that I could not quite under- 
stand. When he returned, the chief 
clerk told us that he regretted very much 
to have to deny the girl’s simple request, 
but it was believed that Camp’s drinking 
would make him reckless, as the records 
only showed missing valuables on the 
Cross-Bow route when he was in such a 
condition, and the ‘‘ old man ’’ added :— 

‘*Tt looks hard to entrap a man' under 
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such circumstances, but the service must 
be cleared of this business. The Depart- 
ment expects you fellows to do your duty 
to-night, and be very careful that not a 
hint of this gets out during the day.’’ 

When we went away to our rooms to 
take needed sleep for the night’s run, Win- 
ston was very silent and never alluded to 
the morning’s business. We passed Martin 
Camp standing unsteadily on a street 
corner. His eyes were red and bloodshot. 
Winston avoided speaking to him. 

That night, when we registered out at 
the post-office, Camp was there, nervous 
and still drinking. He appeared to avoid 
us, and went on ahead to the depot, his 
train leaving an hour before ours. Camp’s 
run being a light one, made it unnecessary 
for him to have a helper, and this fact 
made it easier for him to rifle the mail 
should he be so inclined. The inspector, 
who was to ride in our car, showed up just 
as we were leaving, and told us he had 
been watching Camp before his train’s de- 
parture, but, of course, at a distance. He 
felt quite sure of his game. 

After we had gone some distance, and 
had distributed“our mail, and were taking 
a rest, the inspector said:— 

**One thing I couldn’t undersand, and 
that was that just before the ‘ Cross-Bow’ 
train pulled out, I saw a young girl hurry 
around the engine to the opposite side of the 
train, and for the life of me I couldn’t see 
what became of her.’’ 

During this narration Winston seemed 
deeply interested, but he said not a word. 
Finally the inspector asked: — 

‘‘ Winston, do you suppose Camp would 
let an unauthorized person ride in his car? 
Do you suppose this girl could be an ac- 
complice of his in his depredations ?’’ 

Winston answered with some 'warmth 
that he would stake his life on saying—no. 

The train sped on over bridge and water- 
gap, through tunnel and deep-hewn cut, 
but there was no more talking in the car. 

As we neared L Junction, I thought 
old Mark became a little nervous as he 
prepared the registered packages that 
would be delivered to Camp at his car. It 
was a part of my duty to take these to 
Camp and receive his signature for them. 
The signal for the station sounded, the in- 
spector retired from view in the storage part 
of the car, and I was just ready to jump to 
deliver the registers, when Winston reached 
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for the packages and record book, saying :— 

**T’ll do that to-night. You remain in 
the car.’’ 

I watched him, and saw the flushed face 
of Martin Camp as he came to the car 
door to receive the packages. Through 
the glimmer of the depot lights I saw 
him tremblingly sign the book, and 
when Winston started.to return heard 
him call him back and saw Camp’s 
hand extended toward him. Winston 
grasped it for the first time in years, and 
when he climbed back into the car he was 
saying to himself something about ‘‘ duty 
being damned,’’ and I kept thinking, has 
Mark Winston failed to do his duty, but 
when I saw his face there was no evidence 
there of failure, for the old man was 
smiling. 

The mail from the Cross-Bow route was 
thrown into our car just as we were leay- 
ing, and the inspector came forward with 
his list of ‘‘ decoys.’’ ‘Twenty-one letters 
and packages containing valuables must be 
found in this mail or, at the next station, 
the wires would convey to the other in- 


spector at L Junction an order to arrest 
and search Martin Camp. I confess to 
being nervous as I opened up the pouches, 


and placed the packages so that a hurried 
examination would develop the presence or 
absence of the decoys. Winston was to 
examine and the inspector check off as they 
were found. 

‘« Letter containing marked five dollars, 
currency, addressed J. H. Tedford, Con- 
cord, Tennessee,’’ called the inspector. 

Winston looked through the Tennessee 
package and threw out the wanted letter: 

«*Q. K., unopened.’’ 

‘¢ Letter containing marked two dollars, 
currency, to Fred Williston, Easton Rap- 
ids, Mich.’’ 

Winston was a little longer finding this 
one, and I was becoming anxious, but 
directly he answered:— 

‘¢Check; good condition.’’ 

‘* Package, containing marked jewelry, 
addressed Linz Bros., Dallas, Texas.” 

And again old Mark sang out: ‘*O. K.”’ 

And thus the search continued, and let- 
ters and packages one after another were 
found with contents intact, Winston’s 
voice becoming almost cheery as the search 
continued. 

‘‘Letter containing marked negotiable 
paper, addressed Fourth National Bank, 
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Pittsburg, Pa., the last one,’’ said the in- 
spector, with his pencil ready to check, 
and again came the answer :— 

“OR” 

Mark was whistling a tune by this time, 
and the inspector eyed him curiously, say- 
ing as he gathered up his decoy packages :— 

‘‘ Well, we failed this time, but, if he is 
stealing, we will get him yet. I can’t say 
I am sorry we failed, for a poor drinking 
devil deserves sympathy more than pun- 
ishment, yet, in some way, I believe we 
did not have a fair test to-night, and I 
will examine into this matter thoroughly,’ 
and he kept his eyes straight on Winston, 
but Mark looked squarely back at him. 

As the Cross-Bow train made its return 
trip that day, the conductor noted a beautiful 
young girl in one of the corner seats, and 
afterward, as he passed through the train, 
he saw that she was sleeping, with a sweet 
smile on her lips. She had absentmindedly 
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handed him with her ticket, a little scrap 
of paper with this queer notation :— 

‘*Go with him ; as you love him, do not 
fail,’’ and the conductor placed it back in 
her hand while she slept. He could not 
tell its meaning, nor can I, for I did not 
see the hand-writing. If I had,—but even 
if I had seen it, I would not have told you 
if it looked like the scrawl of my old friend 
and clerk-in-charge, Mark Winston. 

We afterwards heard that at one station 
on the Cross-Bow route, on the night of 
the test, the white face of a woman was 
seen in the mail car, and that at another 
catch station, a delicate hand was seen to 
be steadying the swaying form of Martin 
Camp as he held the iron crane when the 
train swept by ; but we pressed no inquiry, 
for Martin Camp has been ‘‘on the water 
wagon’’ since that night, and ‘‘ blocking 
the mails on the Cross-Bow’’ has been 
fruitless. 


WALL STREET 


By Samuel Armstrong Nelson 


AUTHOR OF “THE A B C OF WALL STREET,” ETC 


Y all odds the most surpris- 
ing and perhaps gratifying 
thing about New York to a 
native is the growth of his 

f own city, Let him but 

absent himself for.a period 

of say five years and return. He finds 
most radical changes. Growth and ex- 
pansion are everywhere apparent. Whole 
neighborhoods have been transformed 
architecturally. The population grows tre- 
mendously! It simply overwhelms the 
local transportation companies in their 
efforts to accommodate it. Not less re- 
markable is the increase in wealth, in evi- 
dence on every hand. In no particular sec- 
tion of New York has the tendency to 
growth been more impressive than in Wall 

Street, now one of the foremost money 

markets of the world. In analyzing the 





growth of Wall Street and the men behind 
the work of construction, one must un- 
hesitatingly recognize the great strides 
made by the Jews; in fact throughout the 
length and breadth of the city he who runs 
may read that the Jew in numbers, wealth, 
culture and all that makes for material 
power and world success has become one 
of the most important factors in the life 
of the great city. 

Jews take to the ‘‘ financial life,’’ in- 
stinctively. They are a power outside and 
within the walls of the Stock Exchange. 
Their success, measured by money making 
power and ethical standard, rivals that of any 
other race engaged in the same pursuits. 
In the scandals and failures chronicled in 
Wall Street in recent years, the Jews, to 
their credit, have played a very minor part 
indeed. No important Jewish firms have 
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Head of the firm of Saloman & Co., Mr. Saloman has gained great reputation as a reorganizer 
of the Baltimore G Ohio Railroad, and is now regarded as one of the best judges 
of railroad property in the country 


lost reputation in the reckless promotion 
of enterprises worse than doubtful which 
have hurt the standing of a number of 
prominent Christian homes in the past 
few years. As good citizens and in many 
cases, philanthropists, their acts need no 
advertisement. ‘True, the Jew, as a type 
has his shortcomings, and his enemies 
are many and quick to enlarge upon 
them, through racial prejudice or envy. 
In the race for wealth the Jew is a keen 
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competitor. We know, too, from our own ex- 
perience and the experience of others, that 
he is a kind and considerate employer, 
and in his dealings with others he possesses 
the quality of mercy. During a ‘troub- 
lous time in Wall Street a stock brokerage 
house was unable to make good certain 
contracts outstanding with a firm of Jews. 
The situation was explained and the credi- 
tor house ‘‘ wiped out”’ its claim and an 
impending failure was averted. A young 
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Stock Exchange member, who was not a 
Jew, was involved in a failure for which he 
was in no way responsible. In difficulties 
and very much perplexed, he was encour- 
aged, and succeeded in making a winning, 
out of a losing struggle, through the help of 
a Jew who approaching him said: ‘‘I hear 
that you are hard up. If you need money 
at any time me.’’ A firm of 
Hebrew bankers requested their employees 
not to speculate, saying that they would 
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Isaac Newton Seligman 


2 ro A : . 
Head of the firm of J. W.Selieman & Co. whose high standard of financial honor was well illustrated 
when the partners abruptly resigned from the directorate of a prominent industrial corporation, since 
merged into the Steel Trust, owing to the sinister attitude of interests then in control. 


not isolated cases, by any manner of means. 

If you were to ask a Wall Street man 
who was the most powerful private banker 
in the United States, he would at once re- 
ply: ‘J. Pierpont Morgan,’’ just as he 
would tell you that ‘* James Stillman’’ 
cupies the foremost place as the head of 
a National Bank. If you asked him to 
name the most powerful private banking 
firm, he might hesitate and say: ‘* You will 
have to consider Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The 
two firms to be considered are J. P. 
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Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co.”’ 
The latter is long established, but was a 
comparatively unknown firm until a little 
more than a decade ago, when it undertook 
the reorganization of the Pacific railroads 
and contiguous properties. More than 
one half of the big railway lines in the 
country were then in receivers’ hands. 
Financiers have since declared that it re- 
quired rare courage to undertake the 
project. As the story goes, Jacob H. 
Schiff, senior member of the firm, was 














THE JEWS OF 


asked some years later how his house came 
to take this gigantic task in hand. ‘ Faith 
in increasing greatness and glory of my 
adopted country,’’ was the simple reply. 
The number of large deals subsequently 
successfully engineered by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. are a part of- the country’s financial 
history. ‘To-day they are known not only 
as Harriman and Pennsylvania Railroad 
financial agents, but also as Standard Oil 
Company bankers, owing to their intimacy 
with the Rockefeller interests through the 
National City Bank and other channels. * 
They have also been prominent in the de- 
velopment of the Gould railroad system. 
Emphasis for more than one reason can be 
placed upon the statement that within the 
past year they have successfully floated in 
this country two Japanese government loans. 
If a friend in need is a friend indeed, then 
the Wall Street Jews have been friends 
of the Japanese. If the Jews are not 
friendly to Russia, the latter is wholly to 
blame. ‘Through their methods of perse- 
cution, the Russians have undoubtedly 
arrayed against themselves that race which 
has 1o national life but which has intel- 
lectual and financial strength which, when 
its solidarity is considered, must be reck- 
oned with, as one of the world’s great 
forces, more powerful in its influence than 
many nations. Notwithstanding, too, that 
the Jews of Wall Street and the world are 
the friends of the little yellow men of the 
Far East in their war, it is as a world fac- 
tor for peace that the Jew financier must 
be recognized. Without money war is 
impossible, and not only in Wall Street, 
but every great money market of the world 
the Jews, with their liquid capital, occupy 
a magnificent position of influence, and one 
that, to their credit, is always exercised for 
peace. It may argued that the motive 
is not altogether unselfish, but, after all, it 
is results that count in the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

The reputation of the firm of J. & A. 
Seligman & Co. back to the Civil 
War when the house acted as Government 
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WALL STREET 


country as a pedler, and later a 
wealth a clothing merchant on the 
Pacific Coast. ‘This firm acted as finan 
cial adviser of the Government duri 


as 


Grant administration. By direction of 
James G. Blaine it was made the fiscal 
agent in Europe of the United States Navy, 
a much coveted banking appointment 
The Seligmans were the early bankers of 
the Cramp Ship Building Company 
through whose assistance William ( 
Whitney, Cleveland’s secretary ofthe navy, 
rebuilt that arm of the nation’s service 
Jesse Seligman was an original McKinley 
man but did not live to see him elected 
president. 

The history of this firm shows the 
Jews forged to the front in W Street 
during and after our Civil War. As Wall 
Street and the country grew in we 1 and 
power, so did the Jew. He hasn r been 
alaggard. ‘The pace has never n too 
fast for him. He has more than d his 
own. Many of the most successf Jews 
in Wall Street have laid the foundations 
of their fortunes elsewhere, and ve set 
sail from the scene of their first ccesses 
to the greatest money market (mer 
ica for the purpose of finding broader 
sphere for their industry and ta Kew 
Jews who practice finance, as dis hed 
from stock speculators, have cot to Wall 
Street and failed. 

The group of four men whose portraits 
are shown on page 145, represent ex- 
tremely well some of the types of Jewish 
bankers. Otto H. Kahn, thoug ne of 
the younger generation, is the hand 
man of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff son-in 
law of the late Abraham Wolf » con 
tributed largely to the fame of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. He is scarcely forty y« of age, 
but he is already a director of rious fi 
nancial and other institutions aman 
of established reputation. Max Hessberg, 
of Knauth, Nachod and Kuhne, is an ex- 
ample of the old school of banker His 


influential 
European connections especially in Leipsic. 


firm is a conservative one wit 


bankers, selling large blocks of Government Mr. Hessberg is particularly act n chari 
bonds, and through efficient work, earning table and benevolent work, a trait which 
the gratitude of President Lincoln. Jesse is characteristic of many of t] ominent 
Seligman, founder of the house, wasapoor Jewish bankers. Alfred He ih is a 
Bavarian boy, who started life in this member of the firm of Heid Ichel- 

* Nore. —This firm has most powerful European connections, especially in London, where 


its correspondent, Sir Ernest Cassell, is King Edward's private 


principal banker in the rejuvenation of Egypt. 
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heimer & Co., whose foreign connections 
make them an important factor in the 
foreign exchange market. The firm of J. 
S. Bache & Co., of which Jules Bache is 
a member, is one of the largest commission 
stock brokerage houses in the world and 
represents the most modern development 
of the trade, with branch houses and 
private telegraph wires in almost every city 
of importance in the United States and 
Canada. ‘This isa typical house of French 
origin, though, perhaps the representative 
French banking house among Wall Street 
Jews is Lazard Fréres & Co., which com- 
bines Gallic caution and thrift with Yankee 
progressiveness. This is in the best sense 
an international banking firm of the high- 
est standing. ‘The members are experts 
in foreign exchange and transact a large 
business in commercial bills, and they are 
in close touch with Quai D’ Orsay and the 
inner workings of continental chancelleries. 
Of all the foreign houses represented in 
Wall Street, Lazard Fréres, was the first to 
foresee the boom following McKinley’s first 
election. At that time they invested enor- 
mous amounts of French capital in Ameri- 
can securities, selling out on the rise and 
reaping a profit of millions. 

Two Alsatian brothers founded the 
house of I.. & S. Wormser, which occu- 
pies a rather unique position in the bank- 
ing world. Isidore and Simon Wormser, 
the originators, began their business career 
as merchants in Central America, but 
migrated to San Francisco, where they ac- 
cumulated a fortune. Then they came 
East and engaged in extensive stock mar- 
ket operations, and for years have been 
successful market leaders. 

The most noticeable fact in regard to all 
these banking houses is their unfailing 
European connections. In certain cases 
the foreign allies of these Wall Street houses 
are bankers of great political importance. 
The firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
for instance, has as representative in Ber- 
lin the Bleichréders, who as Bismarck’s 
bankers handled the thousand milliards of 
francs received by Germany after the war 
with France. Two of Bleichréder’s special 
partners are identified with Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. This last firm is particu- 
larly prominent where the Jews always ex- 
cel in that most abstruse of all financial 
studies—foreign exchange. They are also 
notably successful arbitrageurs. Another 
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firm whose European connections have 
enabled it to furnish many millions of 
foreign capital to develop this country’s 
resources, is Hallgarten & Co. 

To go on enumerating the different firms 
of Jewish bankers who have gained power 
and influence through their financial ability 
and integrity, would make this article read 
like a business directory. ‘The few firms 
we have mentioned are each one typical 
of a number of other firms of the same 
kind, whose names any one familiar with 
Wall Street could rattle off without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

It would hardly be fitting, in spite of 
all we have said, to close without méntion 
of the house of Speyer. ‘This cannot be 
better done than by quoting the recent 
criticism of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, an 
authority on railroad finance. On the occa- 
sion of the consummation of an important 
transaction in high finance. Mr. Woodlock 
said: ‘* The entrance of James Speyer as 
an active member of the Rock Island ex- 
ecutive staff marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the affairs of the Rock Island 
enterprises. 

‘It is the most notable event, from a 
financial standpoint, that has occurred in 
Rock Island affairs since the purchase of 
St. Louis and San Francisco. For the first 
time in its history, the new Rock Island 
consolidation is, to a certain extent, spon- 
sored in the investment world by a banking 
house of international reputation, both for 
conservatism and for good faith. 

‘«Speyer & Co. enjoy a large measure 
of confidence in the home and foreign in- 
vestment world ; they have for many years 
distributed high-grade securities through- 
out the investment world. Of all the 
bonds they have sold, but one, the Pitts- 
burg & Connellsville issue, ever defaulted 
its interest. In that case, the banking firm 
itself paid the coupons. ‘The result of this 
record is that the firm stands among the 
strongest and cleanest of the great Ameri- 
can banking houses.’’ 

Much has recently been written about 
the beginning and end, or absolute lack, 
of Wall Street ethics, but the writer finds it 
difficult to understand how any firm, insti- 
tution or corporation, could enjoy a better 
business reputation than that set forth in 
Mr. Woodlock’s estimate. 

From the Wall Street, or national, or 
international point of view, the, Jew as a 
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type is remarkable for his solidarity. The 
Jews are not only helpful to each other, but 
are helpful to others. Of the loyalty of the 
American Jew to his adopted country, there 
has never been a doubt, and never will be. 
Their faith in this country has been demon- 
strated in this brief sketch. It was in evi- 
dence when it was most needed. Forty 
years ago this was a highly speculative 
country, commercially and __ financially. 
To-day it is not only a country of invest- 
ments, but of investors. Are not the Jews 
of Wall Street supplying American investors 
with the bonds of Japan and the bonds of 
European nations and municipalities? 
Years ago the Jews of Wall Street brought 
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WILL stop thy ears with earth, 
(nd close thine eyes 

On all mirthlessness and mirth ; 
I am wise. 
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from Europe hundreds of millions of cash 
for investment in our then comparatively 
untried securities. Since 1896, Europe 
has sold back to the American investor 
almost all of his American holdings. 

In the future, Wall Street as a money 
market promises to occupy a foremost place 
and have distinction peculiarly its own, 
differing in many respects from London, 
the first money market of the world. And 
it is also true of the future, as it is now, 
and has been in the past, that the Jew of 
Wall Street will occupy a foremost place in 
its work, and enjoy that distinction which 
is common to those who aim at a high 
standard of honor in business life. 
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I will bind thy eager | 
Too unconfined, 

In unsullied linen bane 
I am kind. 


; I will ease thee of ill thought, 
‘Tongue uttereth ; 
I who seek thee long unsought, 


[ am death. 
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1” ** RED SAUNDERS $ HIS ADVENTURES EAST AND West” 


MARTIN JUSTICE 


CHAPTER I 


THE MEETING WITH MARY 


LUNK, plunk, plunketty- 
plunk, down the pike, me 
and Eli, and Dandy Jim, 
Eli’s black horse. 
I’ll never tell you how I 
felt. It was the first I’d 
ever been away from home. All the regrets 
I had was eased by knowing it wouldn’t be 
more than six months before I’d come 
back with a gunny sack. full of hundred- 
dollar bills, buy Mr. Jasper’s place with 
the pillars in front, and a railroad, and per- 
vade things in general with a tone of pink 
and birds singing. 

One nice thing about being a boy is that 
you’re sure of to-morrow, anyhow. 

Well, we slid along behind a free-gaited 
horse, in an easy wagon, over good roads, 
in early New England summer when every 
breath of air had a pretty story to tell. If 
it hadn’t been for the tight vest I had on, 
I reckon my heart would have bust my 
ribs for joyfulness. 

Boston scart the life out of me. I had 
no notion there was that many folks and 
horses and buildings in the world. We 
pulled for the schooner right away, but 
none too quick for me. I never liked a 
crowd. A man understands he don’t 





amount to much, yet don’t like to have 
the fact rubbed in. 

Cap’n Jesse Conklin owned the boat. 
He had a mild blue eye, a splendid line 
of cuss words, a body as big as mine, and 
a pair of legs that just saved him from run- 





ning aground. When [I first saw him I 
thought he was standing in a hole. How- 
somever, he got around mighty lively on 
his little stumps, and he could light his 
pipe when the Matzida, of Boston, was 
throwing handsprings. He always opened 
his eyes wide and said ‘‘ Ha!”’ like he was 


perfectly astonished when you spoke to 
him. Then, to square things, you was 
really perfectly astonished when he spoke 
to you. 


Eli introduced me. ‘‘Ha!’’ says the 
captain. ‘‘ So this is one of them ripperty- 
splintered and bejiggered young thinger- 
mergummeries that runs away from hum, 
heh?’ I don’t wish to be understood 
as giving the captain’s exact words, 
although I ain’t one of your durn prudes, 
neither. Eli explained. 

‘Ha?’ says the captain. ‘Is that 50? 
Howjer come by them legs, young feller? 
You'll be riggin’ a set of stays fur them 


when we hit the stream. I’ve seen shorter 
and thicker things than them growin’ on 


trellises. ’ 
‘¢ Never you mind about his legs, you 
old bladder-head,’’ says Eli cousinly. 
‘« You’re to take the boy as passenger.”’ 
‘¢7 am!’’ says Captain Jesse jumping 
back, mad as a bumble-bee. ‘‘ /am; that’s 
me! I don’t own this boat nor nothin’! 
I’ve got to be told what I’m to do, I 
have!’’ 
‘«Sure!’’ says Eli undisturbed. 
‘¢ Well, all right,’’ says the captain calm 
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as anything. ‘‘ What makes you so hasty, 
Eli? Does he pay his passage, or work 
it ?”” 

‘He gives you five dollars in hand, and 
works the rest of it,”’ says Eli. 

The cap’n gave a horrible grin, showing 
a set of teeth like a small horse. 

‘«« And won’ t he work it!’’ says he rubbing 
his hands together. ‘‘ Dry land ’Il do for 
him, two weeks out.’’ 

‘«Yaaas,’’ says Eli. ‘‘ You’re a turble 
person, you are—you’d ought to been a 
pirate, Jess.’’ 

Cap’n Jesse got mad again—he was 
more like a little boy than anybody of his 
weight I ever see. He come up to Eli 
and shook his finger under that hawk-bill 
of a nose. 

‘*T don’t want none of your slack, Eli!” 
he says. ‘* You’ve tried me often’’—here 
he got impressive, talking very slow— 
*« don’t you try me once too much!”’’ 

Eli grabbed the hand, stuck the finger 
in his mouth and bit it. 

**Aaoow!’’ yells the captain, grabbing 
his finger. ‘* You quit your foolin’!’’ 

By this time I was lost entirely. What 
to make of the proceedings was beyond 
guessing. Boy like, I thought men always 
acted with some big idea in view, but the 
next minute Eli and Cap’n Jesse had grab- 
bed holt of one another and was scuffling 
and giggling around the deck like a pair 
of kids. Captain Jess was stout about the 
shoulders; he had Eli waving in the breeze 
once, but at last Eli gave him a back trip 
and down they come. Then up they got, 
each cut off a hunk of chewing and began 
to talk as if they’d acted perfectly reason- 
able. Seems that’s the way they always 
come together. 

The three of us took a look about the 
boat. She was an able, fine three-master, 
the pride of Jesse’s soul; most as big as a 
ship. 

Them were the days when most folk 
built deep and narrer, but Jesse had ideas 
of his own, when he laid down the lines of 
the Matilda, of Boston. She looked bluff 
and heavy in the bows and her bilges 
turned hard, but she walked over the 
water, and don’t you forget it. Moreover, 
she was the kindest boat in a seaway I 
ever boarded. Old Matilda girl would 
heel just so far; after that the worst 
draught that ever whistled wouldn’t put 
her under an inch; she’d part with her 


sticks first. Handy boat, a schooner, too; 
sensible and Yankeefied. Lord! what a 
claw-and-messing on board a square-rigger, 
compared to it! And taking two men to 
the schooner’s one at that. 

The Matilda was fitted for passengers. 
She had eight nice clean cabins, and fine 
quarters for the crew. In most such boats 
you can’t more’n stand up, if you stretch 
between hair and shoe-leather the way I 
do, but here there was head room a-plenty. 
And Uncle Jesse ate the boys well, too. 
Good old craft and good old boy running 
her. Soon’s you realized that all his spit- 
ting and swearing and roaring didn’t 
amount to no more than a hearty sneeze, 
you got alone with Jesse great, if you was fit 
to get along with anybody. 

We took aboard four passengers that 
night, one of ’em being a lady. The next 
morning at four we pulled with the ebb 
tide. 

Before we got into the open water, I felt 
such a joy boiling inside me I had to sing, 
no matter what the feelings of the rest 
were. Oh! Oh! The blue, bright sky ; 
and the blue, crinkly, good smelling water ; 
the quantities of fresh air around, and 
Matilda picking up her white skirts and 
skipping for Panama! Neither man nor 
money will ever give me a feeling like that 
again. But then,—ah, then! And there’s 
’most always a then,—when the Matilda 
tried to spear a gull with her bow-sprit, 
and, shame-faced at the failure above, tried 
to harpoon some little fishy with the same 
weapon,—why, I’ll never have a feeling 
like that again, neither, I hope. 

I hung over a bunk like a snarl of rope. 
Jesse come down and grinned at me. I 
couldn’t even get mad. ‘‘ Tell mother I 
died thinking of her,’’ was all I could say. 

Now that was noble of me. Many a 
man has cashed his checks not feeling half 
so bad, but if any poor soul ever regretted 
a good deed, I did that one. That last 
message to my mother seemed to remain 
in the memory of our ship’s company, long 
after I was willing to forget it. 

For two solid days I didn’t live inside of 
myself,—mind floated around in space. 
After that, I got up, ready for anything in 
the line of eating they had on_ board. 
Jesse brought me a smoked herring and a 
cup of coffee,—the first I ever tasted, 
mother thinking it wasn’t good for boys. 
Within ten minutes after my meal, William 
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once more. Never had a squirm of sea- 
sickness since. For the first week I wasn’t 
quite up to the mark, but Jesse told me to 
take a cup of sea-water every morning before 
breakfast, which tuned me up in jig-time. 

I saw our lady passenger. She come up 
for the air. A girl of about twenty, supple 
and balanced as a tight-rope walker ; you 
thought she was slim, when you first looked 
at her, yet when you looked the second 
time, you couldn’t prove it. Whata beau- 
tiful thing is a set of muscles that know 
their business! Muscles that meet every 
roll of a boat, or whatever it is they should 
meet, without haste and without loss of 
time,—just there, when they should be 
there! Why, to see that girl walk twenty 
feet on the schooner’s deck, was a picture 
to remember for the rest of your days. 
Kid that I was, I noticed there wasn’t a 
line in her make-up that said, ‘‘look at 
me.’’ Afterwards I learned to shake 
my head at graceful ladies, but I feel kindly 
towards them still, out of memory of that 
first girl My mother moved beautifully, 
likewise Mattie. They_were quiet, though ; 
restful women ; this one was all spring and 
ginger,—for Heaven’s sake, don’t think 
I mean prancy! Nor that I haven’t met 
a prancy girl or two who was all right, 
when I say that,—fat and jolly, yellow- 
haired girls, to go with good meals and a 
romp,—but this My Lady was made of 
the stuff Uncle Shakespéare wrote about. 
She was clean and sweet as pine woods after 
rain, but full of fire, sense and foolishness. 

I remember thinking, ‘‘ When this girl 
turns ’round she ain’t going to be hand- 
some in the face. With that head of hair, 
that back and that walk, Providence will 
feel square on the deal.’’ And when she 
did turn ’round I simply spread my hands, 
mouth and eyes and looked at her. I for- 
got being’ aboard ship, I forgot where 
I was going and why, I forgot who I 
was and everything else; all I knew was 
that a kind of human I never believed 
lived was walking towards me. 

I caught one glance of her eyes; out- 
side their beauty was fun, kindness, and a 
desire to be friends; from that minute one 
red-headed puppy dog found something 
fine to live for. 

My devotion had nothing to do with the 
ordinary love affair. As for my marrying 
her, no such idea entered my loft. I had 
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no jealousies. All I wanted was for her to 
be near me, to be a friend of mine, and 
that she might be on hand to approve if I 
did something surprising. I wanted the 
privilege of her hearing me talk about my- 
self, and for the rest of it, I could sit and 
look at her beauty, the same as you or me 
could sit and listen to the greatest music. 
It meant more than just good looks; I 
wouldn’t go too far, if I said it was a kind 
of religion. And the devil take my soul 
when I forget the horse-sense and kindness 
that girl used in teaching a foot-loose boy 


what a different place this world is, from 
what he’d been like to think it, without 
her. A young feller’s first outpourings 
toward a woman has more effect on him 
than even his mother’s years of care. He 
kind of takes his mother for granted. The 
other woman represents his own endeavors. 
I played in luck. 

We were introduced, bang! When about 
ten feet away from me she took her hand 


from the rail to gather in one end of a 


shawl. At that minute the J/a?z/da saw 
a whale, or something, and shied. We 
struck the mainmast together, me trying to 
hold her up. She said, ‘‘Why, how do 
you do?’”’ I said I did very well, and was 
she hurt? Shesaid, not in the least, thank 
you, except in her feelings, at being so 
clumsy. I said, if she was clumsy, why, 
then, why, then— Now I was a little 
bashful. Nobody could be a clod-hopper 
who lived with my mother, and ordinarily 
I acted quite like a man, when necessary, 
but this was a little sudden. I couldn’t 
reach the word I looked for. With one 
hand braced against the mainmast, her 
hair standing in a black cloud about her 


head, the color whipped to her cheeks, she 
gave me a flash from the corner of her 
eye: ‘* I’m afraid I lose my compliment,’’ 
said she. 

Afterward I learned she had liked me 
from the first, too, and was afraid I 
mightn’t turn out well. Lucky for me I 
didn’t try to show off ! 

‘‘T wouldn’t think it a compliment to 
compare you to anything on earth!’’ says 
I, meaning every word of it. 

She laughed out, hearty as a_ boy. 
*¢ Royal!’ she said and held out her hand. 

‘¢And the hand is the hand of—?’’ 
she asked. 

‘* Bill Saunders,’ 
take off my hat. 


’ said I, thinking to 
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‘‘T sound almost as honest as you,’’ 
said she. ‘I’m Mary Smith.’’ 

It was almost a shock to think she was 
Mary Smith. Since then it would be a 
shock to think of her as Eulalie Rosalinde 
De Montmorency. She didn’t need it. 
Plain Mary Smith told of what was beneath 
her loveliness,—and, I’m forced to admit, 
side-stepping and buck-jumping, once in 
awhile. Oh, she could cut loose for fair, 
if stirred, but you could always remember 
with perfect faith, Mary Smith. 

It wasn’t five minutes after we started 
talking that Arthur Saxton came along. 
The'girl knew him, and said good morning 
in that civil, hold-off fashion a good woman 
uses to a man she thinks may come to 
liking her too well, or that she may come to 
like too well, when the facts are against 
any happy result. So there was three of 
us, that took our little share of what fol- 
lowed, gathered together early in the 
game. 

I liked Saxton from the jump. He had 
more faults than any other man I ever seen. 
He was the queerest, contrariest cuss, and 
yet such a gentleman ; he had such a way, 
and such talents, that when you were mad 
enough to kill him, you couldn’t help but 


_ feel glad you knew him to get mad at. 


Somehow, he steered clear of meanness. 
There was a sort of nobility in his capers, 
even when his best friends would have to 
admit, that, on a hurried examination, 
they didn’t seem to be of a size for a full- 
grown man. I don’t know how to express 
myself. He often played a poor part; 
but, darned if he didn’t carry it off well, be- 
cause it was him ; I think that’s the near- 
est I can come to it; good or bad, large 
or small, he was always Saxton, never at- 
tempting to put on anything’ different. 
And vain! Well, Heaven preserve us ! 
And on the other hand, not vain, neither. 
’Twas like this. Among the things he did 
well enough to be high class, was playing 
the violin. He had a style and a go in it, 
all his own, but he hadn’t spent the time 
to learn some of the stunts that go with the 
trade. All the same, his natural gifts got 
him a job to play in concerts. The boss 
of the affair was a German, the kind of a 
man who had a soul to realize that Saxton 
made music, but had a head to go crazy 
over his slam-dashery. -Now, Saxton grew 
excited whilst playing, and cut loose on his 
own hook, letting the poor perspiring 
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Dutchman and the rest of the orchestra 
keep up to his trail the best they could. 
At these opportunities the Dutchman went 
home in a cab, frothing at the mouth. 
You see, he understood it was great stuff, 
as far as Saxton was concerned, so he 
cussed the cab-driver and the cab-horse, 
and the people on the street, being an 
honest sort of Dutchman, if limited ; but, 
also, he had a pride in his gang, and he 
felt entitled to a show, here and there. 

At last there come a big occasion. 
Saxton was half sick and loaded up on 
champagne and coffee to pull through the 
evening. I have his own word for it, the 
mixture done wonders. Right in the 
middle of a piece by a gentleman whose 
name I don’t recall, as it’s spelt with all the 
tail end of the alphabet, and sounds like 
rip-sawing a board, Saxton throws dull care 
away and wanders into regions of beautiful 
sounds hitherto unexplored. Now and 
then the fat, bespecked gent with the bull- 
fiddle would scratch out a note or two, and 
the drummer got in a lick here and there, 
while the flute man toodle-oodled around 
to head off Saxy, but, on the whole, that 
orchestra was worse lost than so many 
West Pointers trying to catch an Apache 
who ain’t longing for home. They sat 
and let old Saxton ramp by himself, laying 
low to hit her up strong on the last note. 
And they did, but they misguessed the 
note. Saxton ground his teeth yet, re- 
calling the finish. ‘‘ It was my best,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I was inspired that night,—and 
then, for that assortment of garlic and 
sausage to smash me !—’’ 

Well, he heaved his fiddle at the poor 
leader, and called him a barrel of sour- 
kraut afloat on a sea of beer, right before 
the whole audience. It is perhaps unnec- 
essary to state that he and the orchestra 
parted company. Now he was off for 
Panama,—quit fiddling forever. Done 
with it. Going to take up a man’s work, 
he said. He didn’t mention the variety, 
but rolled out the statement as if 1t was a 
joy. In the meantime, he was painting 
pictures, and writing a novel. The pictures 
never got finished, and the novel hasn’t 
come out, but those things didn’t make 
him any less entertaining, and, as usual, 
what did get done of them was almighty 
well done, and done in a way only Arthur 
Saxton could do. I never see such a man 


to stamp himself on anything he put his 











hand to. And when he was working, if 
you said the least thing against the job, he 
wanted trouble with you, but the next day 
he’d smoke his pipe and tear it apart worse 
than you possibly could. That was Saxy ; 
first crack,—spoiled kid, second thought, 
clear-headed man. 

The three of us, Mary and him and me, 
walked the deck talking of what fine 
weather it was, and the likes of that, until 
Saxton called our attention to the wind in 
the rigging. Afterwards I knew it sound- 
ed like Injun chants and coyotes howling, 
but Saxton asked if we didn’t notice how 
much it was like the songs the children 
sing in play. He said those songs must 
have been handed down from far-off days 
—when we whites were savages, hopping 
around hollering hey-ee yah, hey-ee yah, 
and calling on the ladies, dressed in a 
streak of red paint. I don’t know about 
that, though. No child in this world can 
be as mournful enjoying himself as a cow- 
puncher with all night before him and 
seven hundred verses to get through; 
there’s puncher songs would make a strong 
man curl up and die. 

Now, says Saxton, what makes children 
and savages, who have a clear field to 
amuse themselves as they see fit, pick, with 
deliberate choice, such melancholy tunes ? 
And he said it was because nature always hit 
on that; wind in rigging, wind in trees, water 
falls, the far-off hum of the city, all sad, sad. 

I asked him, if it was natural, where did 
we get the idea it was sad? 

He said, because nature was sad. Mary 
said, no such a thing; nature wasn’t sad— 
there were the flowers and green fields, 
natural, and pleasant and cheerful to the 
eye; there was more blue sky than gray, and 
as for the savage being sad, why, that might 
be, but it wasn’t sad to think that men were 
working out of savagery into civilization. 

So then Saxton gave civilization one for 
its ma, and talk brisked up. Civilization 
stood for Dutchman that ran orchestras to 
Saxton at that time, and he didn’t spare 
her feelings none. I was glad Civvy, old 
girl, was no friend of mine. According to 
him, of all the mistakes so foolish that to 
think of bettering it was like building a 
hole with no rim around it, civilization 
stood first and foremost. 

Mary got red in the face and her eyes 
shone. They had it up one side and 
down the other, forgetting me entirely. 
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Finally Saxton told her she wasn’t talking 
honestly, that she hated civilization worse 
than he did, and it was plumb hypocrisy 
for her to set up in its defense, whereupon 
she replied that she hadn’t wasted her time 
and talents, anyhow; that she wasn’t throw- 
ing things up the first time a little obsta- 
cle came in the way. Which didn’t 
to be just the answer one might expect to 
the charge, but finished Saxton plenty. 
He drew himself up proud. ‘‘If every 
topic had to turn to personalities,’’ said he 


seem 


‘*T didn’t begin the personalities,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘ You called me a fraud.”’ 

‘*T never did!’ cries Saxton. ‘I said 
you were defending a cause you didn’t be- 
lieve in!”’ 

‘*And that isn’t a fraud? I admire 


your distinctions. 
Saxton chewed his mustache and swal- 

lowed. He made her a low bow and said, 

in a tone of voice to flatten her right out: 

‘‘T am glad Miss Smith finds something 

admirable in me!’’ 

Mary’s lip curled hard and contemptu- 


ous. It was kiddish. 

‘« There’d be plenty in you to admire it 
you let it have liberty,’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
trouble is that your follies seem worth it, 
to you.”’ 


‘Follies! You let me off lightly. 
not absurdities, idiocies ?’’ 

‘<Pick your name,’’ she said, tl 
away her interest with a sweep of her hand. 

‘‘ There is one folly you give me great 
cause to regret,’’ he answered her, 
manhood coming back to him, *‘ but yet I 
never do.’’ 

‘Oh!’ she jeered 
should renounce them all. 


Why 


rowing 


his 


him. ‘* You 
If I understand 


at 


your meaning, that is the least excusable 
—you have some reason for the others."” 

Later I understood the cruelty of that 
speech. It was cruel to be kind; it 


seemed to bring old Saxton to his senses. 
It woke him up. He took a breath and 


shook. He put a hand on her shoul- 
der, standing straight and tall hand- 
some, slim critter, if ever there lived one. 

‘¢ Listen!’ he said, quiet, but all of him 
in it. ‘*You shall care for me, just as I 


am—you understand? A fool, and a this, 
and a that—but you shall care.’’ 

A look in her eyes,—the kind of defi 
that grows of being scart, made me think 
his talk wasn’t all air. 

But it went ina second, and she whirled 
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on him. ‘‘Why don’t you advertise your 
intentions ?’’ she demanded. ‘If I had 
an idea I should be so persecuted—’’ 

‘* Unsay the persecuted, little girl,’’ he 
answered her softly. ‘‘Let’s be friends 
the rest of the trip.—I’ll trouble you no 
more,—by sea,’’ he finished, smiling. 

She gripped the rail with both hands and 
looked out over the waters. Again her 
eyes turned to him for a second. He was 
worth it. That dark, long face of his, set 
off with his red neckerchief, made some- 
thing for any woman to look at. And 
we’re not always so darned fond of reason- 
able people as we make out. 

‘‘If only—” she began, then bit back 
whatever it was. ‘‘ Well, as you say,’’ 
she wound up, ‘‘ Let us be friends. Isn’t 
it foolish for us to quarrel so, Will?’’ she 
asked, turning tome. ‘I think you must 
feel we’re both ridiculous.”’ 

‘«T don’t care whether you are or not,’’ 
I said. ‘I like you both.’’ 

Saxton looked pleased ’way back in his 
dark eyes. ‘*That’s the boy for my 
money !’’ he said. And then we three 
began to laugh. 

‘* It’s all too beautiful to quarrel in,’’ he 
said, waving an arm around. ‘‘To feel 
sorrowful on such a day, savage or civilized, 
really is ridiculous.’’ 

She couldn’t help giving him one last 
jab,—I make a guess he turned happy too 
soon to please her. If she didn’t like him, 
she liked somebody who so much resembled 
him that she wanted to have him around 
to remind her. 

‘*Mr. Saxton’s sorrows are soon 
healed,’’ she said. ‘‘That’s a valuable 
disposition. ’’ 

‘‘I take that as friendly, because I 
must,’’ said he, smiling in a way, as with 
the other things he did, that was beautiful 
in a fashion of its own. She tried to buck 
against it, to keep sneering, but something 
so young and joyful was in his face, she 
couldn’t help smiling back at him. So we 
walked the deck and talked about every- 
thing in the best of humors. 


CHAPTER II 
THROUGH A CYCLONE TO PANAMA 


HE first part of the Matz/da’ s trip slid 
by, day after day, like a happy dream. 
We had weather that couldn’t be bet- 


tered ; days of sunlight and pretty sailing 
breezes ; nights picked out of Heaven. 
The moon was in her glory. I like high 
land better than I do the ocean, but few 
sights can beat a full moon swelling over 
the glitter of water. There's also a snug- 
ness, a cozy, contented feeling aboard a 
small boat, that you can’t get elsewhere, 
except in a prairie camp. I suppose it’s 
the contrast between so much space of sky 
and land or water, where people are not, 
and the little spot where they are, that 
makes your partners rise in value. 

Of course, the fact that it was my first 
cut-away, puts a gilt edge on all that-time, 
yet one other thing, a new thing, that 
made all my life different for me, must get 
its credit. That was music,—good music. 
Back home they weren’t much in the mu- 
sical line. I think I can remember when 
mother used to play the piano some, but 
her life soon jarred all that out of her. 
Bar here and there a man with a mouth 
organ or a concertina, and a fiddler to do 
dance tunes, the only thing that stood for 
music to me was the singing in father’s 
church, I have since thought that any- 
body who could stand that once a week 
was certainly a good Christian. I remem- 
ber one Sunday the preacher told us about 
Heaven, and how it was a steady line of 
harps and hymn tunes. I put in the rest 
of that Sunday bewildered. I didn’t want 
to go to hell, and after that description of 
Heaven, I wasn’t anxious to go there, 
neither. Looked like the hereafter was 
dark and uncertain. 

But oh! When first I heard Saxton, 
with his fiddle, Barbado Joe, the nigger 
cook, with the guitar, and Mary, singing, 
my soul just laid on its back and purred. 
I was standing at the rail, thinking, kind 
of misty kid-fashion, one moon-lit night, 
when there came a ripple of little notes 
from the guitar with three wind-up chords 
like spring water in the desert. Then old 
Sax’s fiddle ’way, ’way up; so light, 
so delicate, so sweet and pretty that 
shivers ran down my back. I stiffened like 
a pointer-pup first smelling game. ‘‘ Here’s 
something,’’ I thought, ‘‘ something that’s 
me, all right, but I don’t understand yet.’’ 
And then, Mary’s voice rose gorgeous out 
of the bigness of sky and moonlight and 
water ; it filled the whole empty world, 
without an effort. Me, and the moon and 
the waves stopped dead and _ listened. 
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Even the Matilda, husky old girl that she 
was, trod the water gently. 

I turned and looked at Mary. There’s 
no way for me to tell you what a picture 
she made. If I say she was beautiful, 
you'll think of some woman you know, and 
that’s wrong, for there never was another 
like Mary. She was always beautiful, but 
never else had quite the touch as when 
she was lost in her singing. Man, she was 
Paradise itself, and when she opened her 
lips and sang, you entered the gates 
thereof. 

Of course, everybody’s heard good sing- 
ing, the same as everybody’s seen hand- 
some faces, but once in awhile you strike a 
face or a voice that’s beyond all guessing. 
You'd never believed it, if you hadn’t seen 
or heard it. 

She sang as easily as you think, opened 
her lips and it rolled out. And, in spite 
of all the magnificence of it, in spite of 
power, that could ring the air for miles and 
never seem loud, a little something trembled 
underneath that was the very soul of pity 
and woman kindness, and another little 
something floated high and joyful above it 
like the laugh of a child. Yes, sir. That 
voice was food, drink, and clean blankets. 
When she stopped, I thought I never 
wanted to hear a sound again. But I 
didn’t know the limit of old Sax. With 
her voice quivering in his heart, he grabbed 
up his wooden box and made a miracle. 
Sure, it was different ; but just as sure he 
tore a hole in you. His eyes were on 
Mary, backing the story the violin was 
telling. She was giving way, too. Her 
eyes would meet his, as if she couldn’t 
help herself. He’d promised not to speak, 
but that didn’t stop the old fiddle, from 
making out the prettiest kind of case. 

She sat with her chin in her hand, 
breathing deep. The violin would give a 
tug at her, and, as I say, her eyes would 
turn to Sax, and as if she feared the blaze 
she saw there, she’d force them away 
again, over the water, slowly down to the 
deck once more. She was frightened. I 
don’t blame her, for Sax was lifted out of 
himself, and as he towered there in the 
moonlight making those inhumanly beauti- 





( Zo be continued. ) 
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ful sounds, his face burning white and his 
eyes burning black, fire clean through, fire 
in every soople muscle, fire pulsing out of 
every heave of his shoulders, darned if he 
wasn’t a scary figure. There was some 
thing so out-and-o wild in him. 
he looked as if he could up devils from the 
sea. 

Well, when a man does get beyond the 
ordinary he scares the rest of the tribe. If 
two fellows start to fight, the bystanders 


I swear 


will try to separate them. It’s kind of 
instinct—I’ ve done it many a time myself, 
when it would have been better to let the 
boys whack ’emselves good-natured instead 
of keeping the grudge sour on their stom 
achs. Anyway, I can’t blame Mary for 


feeling leary of Sax when I confess that he 
put creeps in my Spine. He seemed to 
grow till he filled the bow of the boat; the 
fiddle sung in my ears till I couldn’t think 


straight; heavy medicine in it, you bet. 
Mary got whiter and whiter. I saw her 
constantly wetting her lips, and her hand 
went to her heart. The whole night was 
changed. The air was full of war and un 
easiness. I wish to Heaven I knew how 


it might have ended, if nothing interrupte 
because Saxton was doing straight magic. 
It was the queerest feeling I ever had. 
What Mary’s feelings were I'd give some- 
thing to know, but just when things were 
the tightest old Jesse come up and pulled 
my sleeve. - 

‘*Get the girl below quiet,’’ he says. 
‘« Hell will be loose in a minute.’ 

I stared at him. Coming on top of my 


queer sensations, it gummed vorks. 
Jesse pointed to the sou’ east with one big, 
crooked finger. 

A cloud was flying north. ‘The center 
of it black, but whisps and streamers flew 
out white in the moonlight like steam from 
an explosion. To the north of it lay 
another storm, huge and heavy, black as 
death, except where lightning sprayed 


through it. 

‘* Wind, Jesse ?’’ I says. 

‘¢The last time I see a thing like that, 
boy,’’ he says. ‘*I made land three days 
later, aboard ahencoop. ‘The only one ofa 
hull ship’s company—get that girl below.’’ 
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RIE Se ENNY wanted a rifle, and 
Cass (a stood out for it with her 





usual independence of 
spirit. Her father scoffed, 
refused with dignity, lost 
B his temper—nothing closed 
the subject. Dudley, happening to be 
present at one of their daily encounters, 
eagerly offered to give instruction, at the 
same time safeguarding her and the live 
stock; it meant hours a day of legitimate 
tagging after Penny, and so he was elo- 
quent on the value of skill with firearms to 
awoman. Mr. Mixter became peppery at 
this combination against him. 

‘«What in thunder would you shoot ?”’ he 
demanded of his daughter. ‘‘ If you really 
hit anything you would sit down and cry 
—girls always do. Own up, now—why do 
you want the thing?’’ Penny wavered, 
then an amused smile of voluntary self- 
betrayal madé her little, pointed face, to 
Dudley, irresistibly expressive. She 
brought a picture cut from a magazine and 
laid it before her father, leaning on his 
shoulder. It represented a young woman 
of impossible but attractive anatomy clad 
in a hunting suit that had the charm and 
distinction of a French romance; buttoned 
gaiters showing unstintedly, a felt hat car- 
rying a single sharp feather like an accent, 
a gun held dashingly under one arm. 

‘* There! I want to look just like that,’’ 
said Penny with a long breath of desire 
and a twinkle in her eyes signalling Dudley 
to make ready for what might come. It 
did come, voluminously. Mr. Mixter’s 
short temper exploded at the still shorter 
skirt of Penny’sdreams. Before a daugh- 
ter of his should— Penny pieced the 
skirt down with a brown forefinger. 

‘Mine would come way to there. No 


one could object to that, could they, Dud- 
ley?” 

‘* Not possibly,’’ said Dudley; his eyes 
added: ‘‘ Nor to anything you did, you 
well-beloved Penny!’ She ignored the 
look, and kissed her father’s erect and 
grizzled curls. 

‘You always want to make me happy, 
and it is so easy,’’ she said plaintively. 

‘«But see here!’’ Mr. Mixter stood out 
desperately. ‘‘ Wouldn’t the suit do with- 
out the gun? God knows, you’re wel- 
come to that! But a gun! My dear, 
among other things on this place I have a 
two-thousand dollar bull. A stray rifle 
ball—’’ 

‘*Why not a shotgun ?’’ Dudley sug- 
gested. Penny objected so adroitly that 
Mr. Mixter was presently in the position 
of urging on his daughter the advantages 
of a weapon he detested as well as feared. 
She finally conceded that a shotgun would 
do if she could have it at once. 

An hour later she was on her way to 
town to make her selection and order her 
suit. She declined to try the one until 
the other had been sent up, a week later. 
Then she came proudly down the front 
steps for the benefit of Dudley and her 
father, feather and gun at exactly the dash- 
ing angle, and beamed frank satisfaction at 
them from a pose on the graveled walk. 
She had two eccentric green birds from a last 
year’s hat dangling from her game-bag. 

‘« A touch of local color,’’ she explained. 
Dudley chuckled, but Mr. Mixter jerked 
with impatience. 

‘*Utter nonsense, Penny! No birds 
like that ever seen about here—or any- 
where else, I guess. If you want to ex- 
press the wild life of this region, better 
find a dead cat.’’ 
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‘« It wouldn’t look so pretty,”’ 
said Penny mildly. ‘‘ Come on, 
Dud.’’ And so volatile are a 
lover’s spirits that this abbrevia- 
tion of his name set Dudley on a 
prancing high horse for a day and 
a night. 

‘* Don’t go near the bull pas- 


ture,” called Mr. Mixter after 
them. 
‘*Not much!’’ Penny called 


back—a parting jab, for her father 
contended that no bull, properly 
treated, need be considered dan- 
gerous, and daily arguments on 
that point had left him sensitive. 
It is hard on a short-tempered 
man to have a long-tempered 
and mischievous daughter. The 
only vindication of Penny’s bad- 
ness was the fact that Mr. Mixter 
visibly pined when she was away 
from home. 

Penny fired her first shot, then 
sat down on a log, a hand against 
her right shoulder, her face du- 
bious, 

‘‘Tt’s—very loud,’’ 
‘« Did I hit anything ?” 

‘« You will do splendidly when 
you learn not to shut your eyes,’’ 
said Dudley, happy in, the cor- 





she said. 


rect placing of her hard, little, sun- 
burned hands. ‘‘A_ little neare: this 
time. Ready?’’ Penny rose toa second 


attempt, and at a third began to show en- 
thusiasm. By the end of an hour she 
could ‘‘ almost hit things,’’ as she proudly 
explained to her father. 

‘* You will be glad of it yet,’’ she told 
him. ‘‘Some day I may save your life !’’ 

‘“‘H’m!” said Mr. Mixter. ‘‘I hope 
you lock the dogs up when you go out.’’ 

‘¢ Allexcept Rajah,’’ said Penny, pleas- 
antly. Rajah was Mr. Mixter’s own, and 
a refreshing source of contention when the 


bull theme had been overworked. Mr. 
Mixter exploded into emphatic orders. 
‘‘Why, of course, father,’” Penny re- 


assured him! ‘‘I wouldn’t willingly hurt 
the meanest cur ever born,—you know 
that.’’ The victory was to her, as usual. 
Penny’s marksmanship improved so 
rapidly that presently she began to go out 
shooting by herself, a course which Dudley 
opposed with outward disinterestedness 
and inner chagrin. It seemed impossible 


‘‘T started to shoot, and I’m going 











lo shoot.’’ 


to get any hold on this cheerful and 
friendly young woman, who never appeared 
to feel anvthing deeper than amusement, 
He began to find out from the inside the 
meaning of many old, familiar phrases, 
among them the psalmist’s ‘‘ sick of love.’’ 
Three times he grimly mounted his horse 
and rode over to take his refusal, and say 
good-by. The first time he found Penny 
on the lawn vying with a little boy cousin 
in the running high jump, and obviously 
in no mood for sentiment ; Dudley had to 
put away his purpose and join in the field 


sports. The second time she was on her 
knees by a tub, scrubbing six infant fox 
terriers, with a stable boy to help, and 


Dudley left in wrath at getting no attention 
beyond the offer of a dripping puppy to 
dry. The third time she had last been 
seen going off to the woods with her gun, 
and he set out on foot after her, deter- 
mined that another sun should not go down 
on his misery of false hope. 

He found her sitting on a stump with 
her gun ac-oss her knees, rage in her face: 
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at a little distance, cowed, humble, 
but as determined as herself, crouched 
Rajah. 

‘«That old fool won’t go home!’’ was 
her indignant greeting. ‘‘I have yelled 
at him, I’ve chased him, I’ve hit him,— 
he just looks like a Christian martyr, and 
won't budge. Goat!’’ She threw a 
handful of twigs at the ancient setter, who 
drooled apology, but did not stir. 

‘Why not let him stay, then?’’ Dud- 
ley suggested, not wisely. 

«It is very obvious why not! He would 
get himself full of shot if he had to climb 
a tree to do it,—I know him! Not that 
he’d be much loss, but father would 
blow up. And that would be the end of 
my shooting. You hateful beast,—go 
home!’’ Rajah lifted a deprecating hind 
leg and stayed where he was. 

‘Don’t shoot to-day, walk with me 
instead,’’ Dudley urged. ‘I want to talk 
to you, Penny.’’ 

‘«]T started to shoot, and I am going to 
shoot,’’ said Penny. Then her face 
cleared, ‘‘I tell you,—you take Rajah 
back. He will always go with you.’’ 

Dudley stood, with hands in his coat 
pockets, and bent head, chilled, hurt, 
discouraged. 

‘*T suppose I seem to you as tiresome 
und persistent as Rajah,’’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘Perhaps he believes you really 
do want him, in spite of your actions. I 
know I have been trying to think that, 
though without much success. I will go, 
and not bother you again, if you tell 
me to.’’ 

Penny appeared to be considering. 

‘“‘[’d rather have you than Rajah,’’ 
she finally decided ; ‘‘ but if you stay, he 
will. Do take him down, like a good 
soul, ”” 

Dudley turned and strode away, pre- 
senting a stiffened back. Rajah, reading 
purpose in his gait, rose and followed of 
his own accord, and Penny was left free to 
go on with her sport ; but the woods sent 
forth no echoes, 

Dudley stayed away three days. Then, 
after packing his belongings, and making 
the farewell arrangements his dignity 
demanded, he rode over to say good- 
by. No one was about, so he sat on 
the steps in the late afternoon sunlight 
and waited. 

Presently a shot sounded faintly from 


the direction of the pasture. Fifteen min- 
utes later Penny came across the lawn, a 
pale Penny, walking with shaky bravado, 
her gun still at the sporting angle, but 
the arm that held it there visibly un- 
steady. 

She smiled brightly at Dudley, then sat 
down on the steps as though her knees had 
been abruptly withdrawn. 

‘*Had a small adventure,’’ she said, 
with a laugh that was half gasp. ‘I’ve 
proved my point about the bull, any- 
way ; he’s a dangerous beast. Also, 
I have saved father’s life, —though he 
doesn’t especially appreciate it.’ 

She looked down thoughtfully at the 
gun across her knees, and, seeing how 
her hands were betraying her, thrust 
them behind her back. 

‘*What happened?’’ Dudley asked, 
anxiously. 

Penny looked for all the world like 
she’d lost her last friend. 

‘«The bull, of course. Father would 
cross the pasture, just to show off, and one 
of the dogs had to rush in and make the 
bull furious. So, naturally, he charged at 
father—who dropped his theories and 
sprinted.’’ A shudder seized her. 

‘¢ You poor girl!’ 

‘*It was more like poor father.’’ Her 
spirit was still persistently game, though 
tottering. ‘‘It looked like the proper 
moment for me to save his life—I had 
always warned him I should. I didn’t 
want to kill the creature, just to lame 
him, so I aimed low. Oh, there wasn’t 
a moment for anything, Dudley, truly. 
You know I shoot pretty well now, when 
I’m cool!’”’ 

‘** But did you wing the bull ?’’ Dudley 
asked excitedly. Her lip quivered. 

‘*No; I—I wung father!’’ 

‘“‘What ?”’ 

She burst into tears. 

‘« Just across his knee—it really wasn’t 
anything. And it did save his life. 
For it sc-ared him so much worse than 
the b-bull, he jumped way to one side, 
and the beast charged right past—over 
the very spot! And so he had time 
to d-double round a tree and get over 
the fence. I did save his life. But he 
wasn’t g-grateful. It’s the end of shoot- 
ing for me!’’ 

‘*You poor child! But where is he ?’’ 
he asked. 
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‘«The cart came by and he got in to go 
down to the doctor, though he needed a 
t-tailor worse. ‘That cart saved my life, 
let me tell you.’’ She dried her eyes 
with a long breath. 

‘Dudley, for once I have made my 
father too angry,’’ she said solemnly. 
‘‘1’m—I’m frightened to death!’ 

‘*You only grazed him ?”’ His arm was 
«bout her unrebuked 
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‘*Well—don’t you think the—the pros 
pect of—losing his only daughter—’’ she 
stopped abruptly. 
‘* Penny!’’ 


, 


‘* Not that I’d ever really leave him,’ 
she amended when she was allowed to 
emerge. ‘‘ Who takes me takes him.’’ 

‘Yes, dear girl.’’ 

‘* And then, you see, having frightened 
him to meekness, we can comfort him with 
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‘Don't you think the prospect of losing his daughter— 


‘Oh, yes—but he’s all the madder. 
If only something awful enough to divert 
him would happen before he gets back!’’ 

‘¢Can’t we find something ?”’ 

A smile began to struggle through her 
dismay. 

‘<T know one thing that might.”’ 

‘¢ What, Penny ?’’ 

‘< You say it.’’ 

] ««But I am not clever enough; I can’t 


think.’’ 





” 


that.’’ She no longer pulled away from him. 

She would not look at him, and in her 
voice there was nothing deeper than 
amusement, 

‘‘Penny, are you taking me only be- 
cause you are afraid to face your father ?’’ 
he asked gravely. 

‘Um h’m,’’ she assented. He drew 
her closer. 

‘¢ Penny, are you ?”’ 

«¢ Yep.”’ 
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“* Penny, are you?” 

His eyes were insistent. She tried to 
meet them with defiance, but sudden- 
ly a tide of red swept over the little, 
pointed face, a quick, stinging, glorious 
color that left her no defenses—the 


“No; I wung father.” 


first real blush of her life. She broke 
away from him, covering her face with 
her hands. 

‘*Go away! I hate you!’’ she cried. 
But Dudley laughed from the very depths 
of a contented heart; he was happy. 





JUDGE LINOSEt: 


FRIEND OF 


CHILDREN 


The Man Whose Work in the Juvenile Court of Denver ts 
Solving the Problem of the Bad Boy 


By William MacLeod Raine 


‘ 


URING the four years that Judge 
Lindsey has been on the bench of 
the Denver County Court, his work 

among delinquent juveniles has made him 
a national figure. From all over the civi- 
lized world come inquiries regarding the 
methods and the administrative system of 
the juvenile court of this young man of 
thirty-five. It would be within the truth 
to say that Ben B. Lindsey and his matinee 
court are the greatest single factors count- 
ing for righteousness in the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Ben Lindsey, like Joe Folk, came from 


Tennessee. Left penniless by the death 
of his father the day after a fifteen thou- 
sand-dollar life insurance policy had lapsed, 
he came to Denver with his mother. He 
went ‘to work as an office boy for a law 
firm, and added to the family income by 
doing janitor work for Judge Robert W. 
Steele. 

It was in a fight against jury fixers that 
Ben Lindsey began his political career. 
Twice he and his partner tried a celebrated 
damage case, and twice their bulk of well- 
massed evidence was brought to naught by 
the twelfth juryman. So he ‘ broke into’’ 
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politics in order to obtain the passage 
of a three-fourths jury law in civil cases. 

His ability soon became recognized, and 
he served as counsel for one faction of his 
party in a political fight for control of the 
machine. He received the appointment 
to an unfinished term as county court 
judge, for party services rendered. But 
before he had been judge a month it was 
plain that he was no tool of a machine or 
even of a party. 

The problem of the children first came 
home to Judge Lindsey in a strange way. 
Some street gamins were brought to his 
court charged with robbing a pigeon roost. 
As he talked with the trembling youngsters 
his memory jumped back fifteen years to a 
time when another party of boys had 
planned to rob that same cote, and in the 
attempt some had been caught and some 
had escaped. He recalled that one of 
those boys had died for his country on San 
Juan hill, that another was doing time in a 
State penitentiary, and that a third was 
now sitting in judgment on other lads 
whose futures as good citizens or as crimi- 
nals might depend upon his wisdom in 
dealing with them. 

And while he was still seeking light, 
young girls were brought to him charged 
with frequenting wine rooms. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you arrest the diye keepers?’’ he 
asked of the officers, and began at once a 
crusade against the evil. But the fire and 
police board had reasons of its own for not 
wanting to close the wine rooms. It actu- 
ally secured from another judge an injunc- 
tion against action by the board on the 
plea that the woman suffrage law gave a 
woman as much right as a man to visit 
saloons. Judge Lindsey refused to recog- 
nize the authority of the other judge, and 
the Supreme Court later sustained him. 
From that time mere politicians have feared 
and hated Ben Lindsey, not because he is 
a friend of the children, but because he is 
of necessity an enemy of ‘‘ graft’’ in pro- 
tecting the interests of the young. 

More than half of the inmates of the re- 
form schools and the penitentiaries of the 
country are under the age of twenty-three. 
Surely this implies on the part of the State 
either an atrocious neglect or a colossal 
error in the training of its youth. So it 


seemed to Ben Lindsey, and with charac- 
teristic energy he began to look for the 
cause of this waste of lives. 
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In his few years on the bench, Judge 
Lindsey has not only conducted the work 
of the county court, of which he is at the 
head, but has inaugurated and done much 
to perfect a system of treating juvenile de- 
linquents that is already revolutionizing the 
cruel and thoughtless old-time methods of 
the criminal court. He has organized the 
probation system, fought and downed the 
nauseous jail so far as juveniles are con- 
cerned, established a pleasant home-like 
house of detention for delinquents, made 
parents, merchants and employers respon- 
sible for the moral health of the children 
under their care, prepared and forced 
through the Colorado legislature a code of 
laws governing the treatment of juveniles 
that is the most perfect in existence, and 
has found time in addition to carry on an 
effective crusade in other cities, states and 
countries, for his method of treating erring 
children. 

Specifically, he has broken up ‘‘ gangs’’ 
of young toughs by turning the individual 
gang members into staunch adherents of 
the law. He has built rain baths and orig- 
inated improvement clubs, has found em- 
ployment for hundreds of reclaimed boys, 
and has brought up sharply to a sense of 
their legal responsibility, by fine or impris- 
onment, many scores of parents and other 
adults who were contributing directly or 
indirectly to the waywardness of children. 
He has made his court a very potent but 
honorable means of assisting the boys of 
the city by turning many of its two hun- 
dred ragamuffin members into a volunteer 
police detective corps which has done more 
in one year than the police has in twenty 
to enforce the laws for the protection of 
the youths of the city,—such laws as for- 
bid the sale to them of firearms, cigarettés, 
liquor and immoral literature. 

Partly by reason of his position, but in 
greater degree because he is the man he is, 
Judge Lindsey is a mighty power in the 
Court of Boyville. To the youthful 
offender he occupies a position unique and 
unassailable. He stands between the boy 
and the ‘‘cop!’’ 

Every Denver boy knows that he will get 
a ‘* square deal,’’ that the ‘‘ Kids’ Judge’’ 
will stand by him long after others have 
given him up, and so long as he has a 
shred of honesty left in him. This in- 
tense loyalty calls forth a responsive loy- 
alty on the part of the boys. It is this 
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fealty that holds true ninety-five per cent. 
of the boys in the juvenile court. It is 
this same instinct that has lead thirty of the 
most persistent of these little law-breakers 
to take their writs of commitment to the 
industrial school, go down to the depot 
entirely without surveillance, board a train 
for Golden, and deliver themselves to the 
superintendent of the reform school 
‘“‘to take what was comin’ to them.’’ 
Could loyalty go farther than this,—that a 
street gamin should voluntarily deprive 
himself of the liberty to roam about at his 
own sweet will simply because he would not 
‘‘t’row down de judge?” Not one of 
them has failed, —not one out of thirty ! 
The boys trust Judge Lindsey, make a 
clubroom of his chambers, and are proud 
to be seen out walking or at the theater 
with him. They are glad to have it un- 
derstood that they have a friend at Court. 
It may be taken as an accepted fact that 
the Juvenile Court of Denver and its 
founder count mightily for character build- 
ing among the submerged youngsters of the 
congested districts of Denver. That is 
why President Roosevelt took occasion to 
indorse the court in his latest message to 
congress. That is why letters pour in from 
all over the civilized world for information 
as to the workings of this unique boys’ 
court. And that is one of the reasons why 
the people of Denver,—boss-ridden 
though they are,—have twice fought Ben 
Lindsey’s battles for him and insisted on 
his re-nomination by the party machines. 
There is another reason for the people’s 
unanimous endorsement of Lindsey for a 
re-nomination. He had defied the corrupt 
party machine that originally put him 
in power, and had refused to use his place 
to shield it against an investigation of 
ballot-box frauds. He had uncovered a 
‘«steal’’ of some of the machine leaders. 
Over and over again he had offended the 
bosses by showing his independence. 
Therefore, politicians said he was not 
‘‘right,’’ and he was slated for defeat. 
But he was ‘‘right’’ enough for the 
people. The newspapers exposed the plan 
to defeat him. Next day at a packed con- 
vention, dominated by the public utility 
corporations of the city, there was a dra- 
matic scene. The long-suffering people 


revolted. The party bosses felt the ten- 
sion. They saw their own delegates yield- 
ing to the tug of the popular will. The 
bosses tried to drift the nomination to a 
committee. The people would have none 
of it. When a speaker referred by impli- 
cation to Lindsey as the ‘‘ boys’ judge,’’ 
the audience went wild. Men flung up 
their hats and women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs while they were wiping their 
moist eyes. The convention was stam- 
peded. Ben Lindsey was made by accla- 
mation the nominee of the party to which 
he did not belong. 

The band played ‘‘ Hail to the Chief”’ 
while the slight, boyish figure of the man 
who is a prophet in his own country was 
escorted to the platform. When the cheer- 
ing mob had quieted down, the chairman 
introduced him:— 

‘¢ Judge Lindsey, an honest man.’’ 

That was all, but it sent the hats and 
handkerchiefs up again for another season 
of wild cheering. Then Judge Lindsey 
made his brief pledge. He would do his 
duty, if elected, neither as a Democrat nor 
as a Republican, but as a citizen, believing 
that in serving the people he would best 
serve his party. 

That same afternoon the Populists and 
the Prohibitionists endorsed him. Then 
his own party machine, fighting for votes 
with its back to the wall, and clinging to 
his skirts to cover its corruption, fell into 
line and made his nomination practically 
unanimous. ‘There was more knifing and 
more deals, as is the way of Denver poli- 
tics, but Lindsey received sixty-one thou- 
sand votes out of a possible sixty-one thou- 
sand five hundred. 

Which merely illustrates again that when 
the people know a man to be worthy of 
their confidence they will sometimes stand 
by him to the utter rout of political bosses 
and machines. For these in the last analy- 
sis exist only by the suffrage of a people 
careless of their rights. 

Ben Lindsey is a man full of enthusi- 
asm. He believes that the safety of the 
State to-morrow lies with the children of 
to-day. That is why he has his coat off to 
save the street gamin from his environment 
and to give him a fighting chance in the 
struggle of life. 
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THE BAD BOY 


B y 
Judge 


HE problem of the child is 
almost wholly one of en- 
vironment and opportun- 
ity. In proportion as we 
improve these, we in- 
crease the chances of 
making him a good citi- 

is the function of the home, 





This 
the church and the school. 

But sometimes the home fails, 
influence of the school 


zen. 


and the 
and the church 
does not reach the child. Perhaps he 
commits some overt act of lawlessness. 
Then, if he is more than seven, or at best 
ten years old, the State intervenes, and 
takes control. Its function is to supply 
the place of a wise parent, to treat its 
wards not as criminals, but as misguided 
and misdirected children, who, if left to 
themselves, may, some day, become crim- 
inals. Its method of correction should 
take heed that they are still in the forma- 
tive period, needing the care, help, and 
assistance of the State, rather than its 
punishment. 

The object of the Juvenile Court is to 
remove the pressure of evil upon the child 
by improving or changing his environment, 
and by offering him opportunity hitherto 
denied him. One half of the boys sent 
from Denver to Golden (the town where 
is located the Colorado industrial school), 
come from one congested, overcrowded 
district. They are in the way of becoming 
criminals, not because by nature they are 
worse than other boys, but because their 
environment and their way of living have 
not been so good. 

Now the criminal court method of 
dealing with youthful offenders is cumbrous, 
expensive, ineffective. Its cast-iron rou- 
tine is not adapted to handle the case of a 
child. The penal code is not flexible. It 


must either dismiss the case or brand the 
and punish him. 


child a criminal, Yet, 





HOW TO SAVE HIM 


Benjamin B. 
of the Juvenile 


Lindsey 


Court of Denver 


supposing the child guilty, to dismiss him 
is to encourage him in lawlessness ; to con- 
vict him, is probably to launch him on a 
career of crime. Thus the Court becomes 
an instrument to frustrate its own purpose 
of preventing crime. 


THE EFFECT OF PRISON ENVIRONMENT 

Let me illustrate, by an example, the 
difference in method and result of the old 
way and the new. I knew two brothers 
who were both wayward. ‘The older was 
brought to the criminal court for some 


boyish offense in the days before the estab- 
lishment of the Juvenile Court. He was 
flung into a filthy jail and herded with men 
and women, where he heard and saw 
and lewd things his imagination had never 
conceived. He was dragged into court by 
an officer, and put through the police court 
mill. He was only a little boy in the 
plastic state. He had been sinned against 
since long before his birth. Both by he- 
redity and environment he had been driven 
to lawlessness. But the State took no ac- 
count of this. It had its chance to make 
a good man of him. He needed help, en- 
couragement, infinite patience. It gave 
him punishment, —the same punis hment 
he would have got if he had been a re- 
sponsible man. It branded him a crimi- 
nal. It made the pressure of evil upon 


vile 


him inexorable. To-day he is a man, and 
in the penitentiary. 
The younger brother was as wayward as 


the elder. Four years ago he was brought 
to the Juvenile Court, defiant and fright- 
ened, just as his brother had been taken to 
another tribunal. The policeman told me 


the boy was a very Ananias. I replied 
that, given the same conditions, he would 
probably have been the same, and the 


officer went away convinced that there was 
no use in bringing boys to the Juvenile 
167 
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Court, where the Judge ‘did nothing ’’ 
to them. For many hours during many 
weeks I labored for that boy. No stigma 
of conviction rested on him. He was put 
on probation and encouraged to do his 
best. He felt that the forces of the law 
were working for him rather than against 
him. He is a steady young man now, and 
a good citizen. The State has helped him 
toward righteousness, not in driving him 
toward evil. 

This same boy, Morris, showed his trust 
in the friendly attitude of the law some 
months after his first appearance before me 
by interrupting me while I was trying a will 
case involving two million dollars. He 
poked his freckled face inside the door and 
piped up that he wanted to see me. 

I ordered a recess of three minutes, and 
heard the case of this boy, who came to 
me for justice, unafraid and smiling,—the 
same boy whose eyes had flashed fear and 
hatred at me not long before. Morris was 
having trouble with the policeman on the 
beat where he sold papers. He had been 
‘*hopping cars’’ to sell to the passengers. 
The new officer had ordered him to de- 
sist, and had finally made him leave his 
corner. The boy was losing fifty cents a 
day. That was the important matter that 
had brought him on the run to the Juvenile 
Court Judge, to get, as he phrased it, an 
‘* injunction against de fly cop who tinks he 
owns de town.’’ On a blank injunction 
writ, I wrote a kindly note to the police- 
man, telling him about Morris,—how for 
three months he had brought splendid re- 
ports from his teacher, and was trying to 
do right. Then I explained to the lad 
that the officer represented the law, and 
must be respected. Morris went away 
gleefully with his ‘‘ writ.’’ } 

When next I saw him, I asked him about 
the injunction. 

‘*T tell yer, Judge, it worked fine. De 
cop liked to ’’a’ dropped dead when he read 
it. He tinks I got a pull wid de court, so 
he wants to be my friend.’’ 

The difference between Morris and his 
brother is one of opportunity. The elder 
brother offended before the battle against 
the jail had been fought, and won. There 
was then no report system, no probation 
officers, no rain baths, no wholesome liter- 
ature distributed among the boys. There 
was no adult delinquent law, nor were there 
any juvenile improvement associations, or 


any detention school with its home-like 
atmosphere to encourage instead of to de- 
grade. Instead ofthese, there was a foul jail, 
full of filth, and vermin, and vileness. There 
was a hasty trial, a criminal conviction, 
and a prison experience among hardened 
men and women offenders. An earnest 
heart to heart talk with the boy might 
have saved him. It is possible that the 
reason for his delinquency was a physical 
one. Under the present system, this would 
have been investigated by one of the juve- 
nile court doctors, and the cause obviated 
if possible. 


RECOVER THE BOY,—NOT THE GOODS 


Just as the old criminal court method 
pushed the elder brother down, the new 
system for juveniles lent a hearty hand to 
help the younger one up. If one of them 
to-day is a law abiding citizen, and one a 
crook, who is to blame? Surely the State 
which so inadequately fulfilled its function 
as guardian to this lad. During the six 
years prior to the establishment of this 
court, more than two thousand Denver 
boys, between the ages of ten and sixteen 
years, tasted jail life with all its attendant 
moral horrors. In other words, one boy 
out of every five during this formative 
period of his life, when impressions for 
good or evil are so sure and lasting, was 
thrown into the city prison. 

If the officers of the Criminal Court 
would give half as much effort to recover 
the boys as they do to recover the stolen 
property, they would accomplish ten times 
as much as they do to suppress and prevent 
crime. I recall one case in the criminal 
court days where four boys came to my 
chambers one night to ‘‘snitch up.’’ They 
had stolen some bicycles. I soon discov- 
ered that there was a vast difference in my 
point of view and that of the police officer 
who came into the case. He remembered 
the angry property owner. He wanted 
the boys flung into jail. We talked it over 
at some length. Then I said to him: 
‘*You are thinking of the recovery of the 
bicycles. I am more interested in the re- 
covery of the boys. Don’t you think that 
more important ?’’ He thought a moment 
before he said: ‘I guess you are right, 
Judge.’’ 

But even from a financial side, the juve- 
nile court work pays. During the four 
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years in which the juvenile court has been 
in force, the saving to the State in Denver 
alone has been more than two hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars, in addition 
to which the court has actually paid back 
into the treasury of the city over ten thou- 


sand dollars, received in fees 
done its work. 
TREATING CHILDREN AS 
A further difference in met 
ing with youthful offenders 
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because of the difference in the responsi- 
bility that can be placed on children and 
on adults. In caring for the 
affairs of minors, the State recognizes that 
it must assume responsibility which it can- 
not in the case of adults. But, in dealing 
with moral and personal affairs, this fact 
is immediately forgotten. ‘The State exacts 
from children the same respect for the law 
as it exacts from grown men and women, 
and deals out the same penalties. Such 
treatment is absurd. It might as well de- 
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financial -call of this law. 
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(tell), is an unalterable part of the boy’s 
code. Every manly boy responds to the 
To be loyal to it, he is 
often disobedient to the law of the adult. 
For this he should not be condemned. 
Yet if the boy is handled rightly, his fidel- 
ity to ‘*the gang’’ will make him more 
amenable to the law of the home, the 
school and the State. 

One of my court boys was ‘‘ chumming’”’ 
with another boy who was in hiding from 
the law. I asked Tom if he knew where 





A “Snitching Bee” 


o ; 
7u snitch, in a boy's parlance, ts to tell on another 


in the Judge’s Chambers. 


Judge Lindsey has made it popular 


among boys to tell on themselves. 


mand the same financial responsibility 
from children as the same moral and _per- 
sonal responsibility. Every case against a 
child must be judged from the standpoint 
of the child rather than that of the man. 
Certain well-defined rules regulate the 
actions of a child. ‘These must be re- 
This is one of the great advan- 
tages of the juvenile court system, that 
through it a means is devised of bringing 
about harmony between the Court of Boy- 
ville and the law of the adult. 
Let me illustrate. Not to 


spected. 


‘“snitch ’’ 


Harry was hiding. He told me that he 
did, but that he felt that it would be 
wrong, since Harry had trusted him, to 
give him away, and let the ‘‘ cops pinch ”’ 
him. I agreed with him. Two days later, 
about ten o’clock at night, the two boys 
came to my house. Harry was a fugitive 
from justice under sentence to the State 
Reformatory, but he said that he guessed 
he would take his papers and go to Buena 
Vista, the reformatory town. I am glad 
to be able to relate that this proved unnec- 
essary. 
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Another case was that of Tommy D., 


who ran with a gang and finally got 
‘‘pinched.’’ The officers could neither 
persuade nor threaten any information out 
of staunch little Tommy. They called him 
sullen and dogged, and they nagged him to 
the limit of endurance. Poor Tommy stood 
between conflicting obligations—his duty 
to his comrades and his duty to his superi- 
ors. Inthe juvenile court we recognized 
this, sympathized with his loyalty, and ex- 
plained the necessity of obedience. It was 
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rounded up the sixteen boys, had a talk 
with them, and brought them back to a 
‘¢snitching bee’’ in my chambers. | 
boy involved was thus brought to the juvs 
nile court. Nor was this all. ‘1 
who had sent these boys to saloons 
nished them tobacco were discovered. 

eral parents were found to be responsible. 
Thus a case of two boys caught stealing 
marbles resulted in involving more than a 
score of men, women and children equally 
guilty. Yet not one of those boys were 


sey 





Limbs of Satan and friends of Judge Lindsey. 


A group 


if probationers, who report at Court every Saturday 


and receive a t 


advice from the Judge 


not two days before ‘Tommy—without giv- 
ing us the name of a boy—brought in the 
‘¢whole gang’’ to my court. To-day that 
**gang’’ counts for law. Its spirit is no 
longer bad. ‘They understand the law and 
the law understands them. 

In this way the dragnet works. ‘Two 
boys were caught stealing some trinkets in 
astore. They admitted that there was a 
gang of them. I explained to them that 
the boys were injuring themselves by con- 
tinuing in theft. They saw this, but re- 
fused to ‘‘snitch’’ on their comrades. 


Instead, they went out to ‘‘the gang,’’ 


ever committed, because they ve given 
up their wrong-doing, aided by the enforced 
responsibility of the parents. In another 
case four culprits increased t ty-eight. 
It is no longer safe for a er to sell 
tobacco or other forbidden il 5 to tl fs boys 
of Denver. In several cases ponsible 
merchants have been fined or imprisoned 


solely on evidence submitted by the boys. 
The police, even had they been desirous 
of enforcing the law, could never have dis- 


covered that these men were engaged in 
violating it. 
In the Juvenile Court the boy is not 
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always made to fit the written text on the 
statute book. ‘The system is elastic. A 
study is made of individual cases. What 
is best for one boy may not at all fit 
another. Fear and punishment are rele- 





Will you make him a criminal or 
a good citizen? 


gated to the background, Force is min- 
imized, Love, trust and an appeal to man- 
liness are emphasized. ‘The boy learns 
that we are working for him, not against 
him, and that we want him to work with 
us for himself. He is a responsible party 
to his own redemption as well as that of 
the rest of ‘‘the gang.’’ He is never dis- 
missed on probation without having it 
impressed on him that he must obey the 
law—the law of the home and the school 
no less than that of the State. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he realizes 
that he is a part of the body politic, with 
definite duties and responsibilities to it. 


HOW THE PROBATION SYSTEM WORKS 
‘ 


A word about our administration. Un- 
der our compulsory school law over three- 
fourths of all delinquents are schoolboys. 
So far as we can we retain a child in its 
home and his school while keeping sur- 
veillance over him. Every other Saturday 
the child reports to the court along with 
two hundred or three hundred others who 
are also on probation. This report consists 
of a card from his teacher stating his con- 
duct and the regularity of his attendance at 
school. Should the boy fail to return to 
school, he knows that the principal will tele- 
phone the fact to the clerk in the probation 
office, and that a probation officer will get 


after him. The boy must be at school or at 
work. The working boys, in whom much in- 
terest is taken, report to the judge at odd 
times. 

The court almost becomes a club for 
mutual improvement. No Juvenile Court 
can be successful in any larger sense unless 
the young delinquents upon which it de- 
pends for membership are members of this 
moral elevation so« iety, banded together to 
improve themselves along various lines. 
The relation of the State to crime in our 
judicial system is so interwoven with the 
court that it is neither possible nor desira- 
ble to eliminate the latter from the system. 

One of the features of the Saturday 
morning court work is a talk to the boys on 
some topic of interest to them. ‘These 
talks are intended to help in character 
building, to teach the lads to know the 
right from the wrong and the wisdom of 
following the former. Such subjects as 
‘¢ Snitching ’’ and ‘* Ditching ’’ are keenly 
interesting to the lads, nor do I dislike to 
use the street boy’s slang when the occa- 
sion seems to demand it. A word of kindly 
cheer spoken before his comrades to a boy 
struggling against bad habits often docs 
much good, just as the private talks in the 
chamber or the long walks I occasionally 
take with boys help them to feel that the 
mighty power of the law is backing them in 
their fight. For the boy who has a ‘‘ good’’ 
report, as nine out of ten of the boys have, 
there is real pleasure in the Saturday morn- 
ing session. In case a boy shows a ** poor ”’ 
report, he is encouraged to do better next 
time, and in the event of this happening 
twice, he meets the judge alone in his 
chambers at the end of the day’s work in 
the court. At these interviews the reason 
for his failure is sometimes discovered. — It 
may be physical—weak eyes—or it may 
be that he has fallen among bad com- 
rades again. If his failure is inexcus- 
able, he may be sent to the detention 
school, where he is ‘‘ kept in’’ for several 
days. Here he is put at his studies, just 
as at the grammar school, except that he is 
not allowed to go out and play. No boy 
is told that he is bad. He is encouraged 
to be hopeful of himself. He is led to 
understand that what he did was wrong, 
and the consequences of it must hurt him 
more than anybody else. 

The essential features of a good juvenile 
court system cannot be described in a 
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paragraph. 
down definitely at all, since in some places 
a juvenile court can properly have fuller 


Indeed, they cannot be laid 


jurisdiction than in others. Certainly a 
good juvenile court system does not nec- 
essarily require a special court or a special 
judge. 
Denver, however, there are some essential 
features. Certain laws are required * con- 
cerning delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren and their treatment. A compulsory 
education law, a child labor law, an act to 
hold parents and others responsible for the 
moral lapses of children, and another 
making fathers legally responsible for the 
physical maintenance of the children, and 
various statutes providing for the punish- 
ment of cruelty to children. It means also 
co-operation and the 
court, whereby these laws for the protection 
of the children of the State are enforced in 
one court, having complete jurisdiction to 
deal with every phase of the situation be- 
fore the judge, who is assisted by efficient 
officers paid a salary to keep the laws from 
becoming a dead letter. ‘This active en- 
forcement, together with the administrative 
work of the court with the boys and girls 
and their co-operation in the work, com- 
prises the Juvenile Court of Colorado, 
probably the most complete in the world. 

No juvenile court system can be com- 
plete until it is supported by a compulsory 
school law, a child labor law, an adult de- 
linquent law, and a detention school in 
place of the jail. ‘These will probably come 
only by degrees, but until they have been 
secured the fight has not been wholly won. 


between schools 


THE SOUL OF A GOOD LAW 

I do not in the least want to minimize 
the value of good laws governing juveniles, 
but [ do wish to emphasize the necessity 
of earnest personal work on the part of 
those having charge of the enforcement of 
juvenile court laws. After all, the admin- 
istrative work is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than the statutes. ‘The best juvenile 
laws in the world without competent, sym- 
pathetic and energetic people to administer 
them would not be a success, though even 
at worst they would be better than the old 
system. Excepting the addition of three 


*Copies of the laws which make effective the juvenile court system of Denver w 
the author on application to judges and legislators who desire to study these laws 


introducing them in their own localities. 
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paid probation officers and the establish- 
ment of a detention school in place of a 
jail, the new laws regarding juveniles have 
not changed the administrative work 
court so far as the children are concerned. 
The acts under which we operate date back 
as far as an industrial school law of 1882, 
and include various acts up to 1899, when 


i our 


a statute was passed concerning ‘* juvenile 
disorderly persons.’’ In 1903, One new 
feature was included in the law, the iking 
of adults responsible for the dednquencies 


of children. Colorado is the only State in 
} 


the Union where this can be done, and its 


effect is extremely salutory. Scores of par- 
ents have been brought up and coerced into 
a sense of responsibility for their children. 

Re« ently a father had neglected boy 
and allowed his son to go into a saloon 
without forbidding him, Here the boy’s 
keen eyes saw drinking, gambling and other 
vicious things. ‘The father was sentenced 


to thirty days in the county jail for con- 
tributing to the delinquen y ol 
From Saturday night until Monday morn- 
ing he was confined, the rest of the sentence 


boy. 
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being remitted on condition that the boy 
be kept out of the saloon, stay at home 


nights, and go regularly to school. ‘There 
was no more trouble with that boy. This 


illustration is merely one of many. 

This court does not entertain for a mo- 
ment the idea that a child is a criminal be- 
cause it has violated law. Nor does it con- 
sider punishment the important thing. 
Given a case where the child cannot be 
corrected at home, it may be necessary for 
his own and the public good to send him 
to the detention home or to an industrial 
school. But this does not at all imply that 
the system has failed. A change of environ- 
ment or the chance to learn a trade may be 
the needed factor in the boy’s proper de- 
velopment. I have often had boys ask me 
to commit them to the industrial school in 
order that they might be taught some use- 
ful trade, and in one case I knew a lad to 
violate a petty law in order to be sent up 
for this purpose. My relations with chil- 
dren sent to Golden have invariably been 
most friendly. Very often I visit the school 
and talk tothe boys. I may add that I have 
received scores of letters, some of them 
from probationers and others from former 
members of the industrial school, telling 
me how the boys are getting along after 
they are out in the world taking care of 
themselves. 


TEACH THE BOYS TRADES 


Let me interject right here on behalf of 
the boys in whom I have been interested, 
and others similarly placed, an earnest plea 
for greater opportunities of learning useful 
trades. Under our school system trades 
are only taught in reform schools. Here 
only is it recognized as the best system to 
fit boys to meet the industrial activities of 
life. A boy must commit a crime in order 
to gain the opportunity to learn a trade. 
Idleness breeds crime, but boys are often 
idle because our system of public education 
never fitted them for useful, joyful, practi- 
cal work rather than because of any inher- 


ent unwillingness to work. It may be the 
school system and not the boy that fails. 
Ninety per cent. of our boys are forced to 
go to work without even a high school edu- 
cation. This sudden transition from school 
to work takes thousands to the messenger 
service and the street, because they have 
never been taught to do anything well. 
There is plenty of work for the skilled 
hand, but the boy lacks the equipment to 
be obtained from a proper training. It is 
the duty of the school to supply the child 
with a chance to become a worker with his 
hands. Get his hands, and you have his 
head and heart. s 

I believe in the public schools, and know 
that they are entitled to great credit, but I 
know, too, that we are on the eve of a 
great awakening in educational matters. 
The reduction of crime and its prevention 
are dependent more on the school than the 
court, 

To me the Juvenile Court work is the 
most important given the court todo. The 
future of the State depends upon its chil- 
dren. Every case involving a boy or a girl 
is more important than one involving dol- 
lars and cents, no matter how large the 
amount may be. ‘To properly rear and 
handle children will do more than anything 
else to reduce both civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings in court. 

We must acknowledge that the wayward- 
ness of children cannot be overcome by 
force. ‘To overcome evil with good, to 
put love and justice at the foundation of 
the State’s treatment of children; this is, 
and must ever be, the doctrine of the 
Juvenile Court. The State and society has 
suffered in the past because they had for- 
gotten there is no justice without love. 
Unless it remembers that all men are 
brothers and all boys and girls its children, 
the commonwealth will continue to suffer 
for its own failure. The Juvenile Court 
is simply one evidence that should fill us 
with hope for the future, since it is a recog- 
nition on the part of the State of its obli- 
gation to the children entrusted to it. 














Children of Misfortune 





The Czarina and the Czarevitch. 


A series of seven portraits of the Czar’s family taken at the Palace of Tsakoe 
Selo, just outside the capital, in the midst of the revolutionary events 


which seem to mark the beginning of the end of the Romanoff dynasty. 
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Grand Duchess Olga, 
born in 1895, taken 
in national costume. 





Grand Duchess Tatjana, 


born in 1897, ta ken 


in national costume. 











Grand Duchess Marie, 
born in 1899. 














Grana Ducness Anastasia, 
born in 1901. 




















Grand Duke Alexis. Heir to the throne, born August 12, 1904 





The bosom of the family. 

















CAP'N ELWELL’'S KITCHEN CABINET 


A Time When Charity Was Not Long Suffering 


By 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


old maid Philene 
Holmes did—by my stage- 
forward wheel, 
stripping off that one-dollar 
bill as free as though she 
was old Miss Vanderbillion 
And it made me mad, and I’ll 


< stood 


coach’s 





herself, 
have to tell you why. 
She’s one of the ‘‘ Single Seventeen,’’ 


Aunt Philene. Between Walpole Depot 
and Sharon Corners, and that’s on my fif- 


teen miles of stage road, there are seven- 
teen widows and old maids. All living 
alone! Judas, man, it’s’ something awful 
the way the cities have skinned men-folks 


and young-folks out of the country towns. 
I’ve seen ’em go. I’ve been hauling them 
to the depot for thirty years, and I swanny, 
[ don’t know whether to tell them to go 
along and make something out of them- 
selves or to damn ’em up hill and down 
dale for going away and leaving all the old 
homes to go to rack and ruin, 

It’s a big, bleak picture in my eye— 
widows living alone with a few hens, and 
the old barns tumbling down without even 
one of the horse kind or a cow in the row 
of lonesome stalls, where the damp noses 


used to nuzzle in the fodder. 

Old maids!—the girls that have staid at 
home because they were never asked to go 
away, or because the old folks needed 
them—drying up a little more every year, 
just like the old farms all run to swale grass 
and white-weed. 

They all say, poor critters, that they 
wouldn’t have any one to depend on if it 


wasn’t for Ambrose Elwell. Going down 


to Walpole mornings | look to see that the 





Holman F 


Day 
HERMAN 


PFEIFER 


smoke is curling from the kitchen el 


mneys 
in case the woman isn’t in sight at the front 
gate with her apron over her head. 

Once the smoke wasn’t coming from 
Widow Bassett’s chimney, and I stopped 
in and found her dead, kneeling beside 
her old, calico-covered rocking chair. She 
had always told me that when she heard 
Death knock at her piazza door she should 


get down on her knees and 
kingdom of Heaven praying. 


go into the 


Yes, I keep an eye out for them. I’m 
the only string, as you might say, that they 
have hitched to the outer world. Errands, 


begrudge 


too! Mostly bother, but I don’t 
it. 


When for twenty years you have seen an 
old widow feeding out to you pennies 
for a little of this or a little of at the 
store, and you knowing well en all the 
time how few there are left in the little 
brown cup in the bureau drawer, oh, I 
sort of choke up as I drive away and think 
hard and slash my whip at the ite-weed 
heads and wish that they wer oO many 
gold dollars that I could lug ck and 
pour down into those old cali¢ prons. 

I’m not especially prying, | reckon 
I know just how much money « one of 
the poor, lone women has got left. How 
they can makeadollar spend! I’ve drawn 


the money on their bank books ever since 
their men-folks were carried away to the 
cemetery. It is solemn for me to know 
how many of them are afrai ere’ll be 
too many days for the dollars It seems 
sometimes as though I can see that this one 
or that is getting impatient because the 
**Old Sir” with the cold finger doesn’t 
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come along and touch their brows and 
say, ‘‘ Come!’’ 

But when I started in I didn’t mean to 
talk so long about the women folks. It 
isn’t seemly in an old bachelor. But 
you’ ve got to understand the situation. 

Aunt Philene sent her bank book down 
by me that day. She stints herself to five 
dollars a month. When I pulled up at the 
gate and passed the book and the money 
down to her, she said:— 

«Ts it true what I’m hearin’ that Euby 
Lancaster has been sent back here and has 
been throwed onto the town ?’’ 

‘«That’s just as true as it is solemn, 
Aunt Philene,’’ said I. 

‘‘T thought it must be so,” she said 
kind of quavery, ‘‘ because the way it came 
to me it came straight. We went to school 
together, Cap’n Ambrose, and [ ain’t heard 
of him nor seen him for all these years.’’ 

‘*Not much heard of him by any one 


‘*The cust old fool,” 
puffed Hosea. 





else round these parts, either, till he was 
thrown up at the selectmen,’’ I told her. 
‘*He’s been scooting from Clew to Erie so 
much that he has never gained residence 
anywhere except here, and now he has 
come back onto this town when he couldn’t 
do for himself any longer.’’ I guess I 
wasn’t using a very sympathetic tone. 

‘*Cap’n Am,” she said, and her trem- 
bling hands were unwinding the string 
around her bank book, ‘‘1 asked you to 
get this money in ones on purpose. I’m 
going to stint myself to a dollar a week 
after this. It’s a plenty. And I want 
you to hand in this dollar to Euby at the 
poor farm. ‘The man ain’t got kin alive 
above ground, and it’s hard to think that 
one of the Lancasters hasn’t got a friend 
left here.’’ 

There was a blush on her cheek where 
there hadn’t been a flicker of color for 
years, and I remembered some things 
about Euba Lancaster and her that I hadn’t 
thought of for a mighty long time. 

But I swear I was ready mad. Think 
of it,—think of that old soft-heart with 
only two hundred and nineteen dollars in 
the bank, and an old love-smoulder hidden 
in her heart, peeling off that dollar bill 
like an heiress of Cashmere. 

‘* A woman with no more prudence than 
you’ve got will fetch up on the farm, too, 
and you’ll well belong there,’’ I said, 
‘‘You ought to have a guardian §ap- 
pointed,’’ 

‘*But you know Hosea Hilleker and his 
wife haven’t any compassion on paupers, 
and, —and there’s little chickle-fixings that 
aman needs,’’ she went on, persistent as 
a dog at a root. 

It’s hard to talk saucy to a woman like 
that, but that’s the only way to shut ’em 
up, and 1] told her to go ’long into the 
house aud do a sum in arithmetic on the 
figures in her bank book, and on I licked, 
slambango. But it was an awful wishful 
look she gave me, and so | just had to pull 
up and holler back that I’d take a look 
into that poor house and let her know. 
The poor, lone critters along my stage line ! 
They have to depend on me. 

Twice already that week I had seen old 
Euba Lancaster come stramming around 
the poor farm ell and rush down across 
the orchard toward the stage. He could 
hear the ruck-te-chuck of my Concord’s 
wheels as soon as I rounded Tumbletom 








“Home, sweet home,” of all tunes. 


























hill, and out he would come, full hoot. 
Poor-farm Keeper, Hosea Hilleker, had 
hooted out each time and caught him, and 
rushed him back again. I hadn’t messed 
in, for paupers aren’t supposed to have any 
especial business with an United States 
mail stage. But that afternoon Uncle Eub 
had considerable of a start, and, as I like 
any kind of a race, from a free-for-all to an 
oat razoo, I pulled up horses, and crossed 
my legs and waited. And I'd promised 
Philene, too. 

He used to be a handsome chap, that 
Euba Lancaster, in the old days. He was 
tall more than the usual run of boys in our 
town, and slim, and had long black hair 
that his mother curled for him. Only 
child, and they set great store by him, and 
they had the money, those days, the Lan- 
casters did. He was probably the best 
fiddler that ever twisted a key in our sec- 
tion. I don’t know how much money his 
folks spent on him, but it was too bad they 
didn’t put it on interest and him on ice. 
He used to play his fancy, toodle-oo music 
for church concerts, and perhaps some 
folks liked it,-even if they didn’t under- 
stand what it was all about. But for me, 
give me the dance music he used to saw 
out at the break downs. He used to play 
for all our dances, free gratis, and so far as 
I ever noticed, he never did anything else 
that amounted to a continental. He would 
sit on the platform with his long legs 
twisted together just like a fly’s for all the 
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world, and his long hair hanging down, 
and his head over to one side, and the 
girls saying he looked foreign. ‘That was 
what raised the old harry with him, that 
kind of talk. He got to forgetting that he 
was only ’Rastie Lancaster’s boy, the 
whole breed of ’em Yankees so far back 
that a patent clothes pin couldn’t keep the 
squeal out of their noses. 

I haven’t time for the details of his his 
tory. Fiddle-de-dee and fush went he ! 
That covers the ground. 

Well, that afternoon there was Euba 
lickety-splitting it across the orchard, run- 
ning a blame sight faster than a man of his 
age ought to run. Swanny, it made my 
heart ache to look at him. No hat, long 
white hair flapping behind, and his legs 
thin and wobbly like a cellar bug’s. 
Hosea was tearing on behind, yelling for 
Eub to stop, and using language that would 
have a serious effect on a revival service. 

Uncle Euba got to the stage first, and 
he tossed up to me a few old trinkets 
wrapped in meat paper, and then he 
started to climb up after his bundle. But 
Hosea grabbed him by the collar just then, 
and snapped him out like a leather string. 

‘*He’s got so, Cap’n Am, that he’s 
pest’rin’ us most to death, running away, 
—the cust old fool,” puffed Hosea. 
‘¢Hand down that passul there, and I'll 
be much obleeged to you. [I’ll take him 
back and tie him in aca’f pen. Don’t 
you never take a job of keepin’ a poor 


























CAP’N 


farm, Cap’m. Paupers is worse’ern itch.”’ 

All this time Uncle Euba was squirming 
around like some long, brown worm,—all 
in his faded old clothes as he was. And 
he kept gasping :— 

‘*T want to go home. I just want to go 
home a little while before it happens.’’ 
You couldn't say that he was exactly out 
of his head,—only terribly fussed up. 

‘‘What’s got into him?’’ I asked 
Hosea. ‘‘ He was always pretty soovable 
when I knew him, so long as he had his 
fiddle and a handful of rusum.’’ 

‘‘Why, the last few days he’s been 
crazy as a water skipper,’’ said Hosea. 
‘*He’s got the idea that he don’t want to 
die on the town.’’ 

‘‘Yes, that shows his mind is failing,’’ 
I broke in, with some notion of being a 
little sarcastic, but it seemed to roll off 
Hosea. 

‘* Most all of them soften up, more or 
less, like that, a little while before the 
end,’’ Hosea observed with a wink. Then 
he snapped Uncle Euba around some more 
to discourage his wiggling. 

‘*T want to go home,’’ coaxed the poor 
critter. ‘‘Cap’n Elwell, ain’t you goin’ 
to give me a passage home ?”’ 

‘* You ain’t got any home, you old soft- 
soap head,’’ yelled Hosea, all out of pa- 
tience with such notions. ‘‘ Whilst you’ve 
fiddled and fubbed your time away they’ve 
all died, even to your button-hole rela- 
tions.’’ 

‘¢Cap’n Ambrose, I don’t want to die 
on the poor farm. No Lancasters ever 
have died on the poor farm. Ain’t you 
going to take me home, Cap’n Ambrose ?’’ 

I sat there on my box and looked at that 
fellow. It flashed up before my memory, 
the whole thing; the old hall over Wyman’s 
store, a chap whittling spermaceti on the 
slivery floor, the girls giggling and primp- 
ing and titrivating themselves in the corners 
and the fellows all red and shiny and 
nudging each other, and Eub Lancaster 
sitting up on the platform yawing down the 
corner of his mouth and twisting the keys 
and tunking out little blobs of sound with 
his thumb till he got her pitched just right. 
He could play everything in the jig line, 
that fellow could! Music was his future, 
they used to say. All he needed they said, 


was to get out into the world and be 
grabbed up. 
Poor devil! Grabbing my fore-tire 
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with his trembling hands, poor as a hen’s 
foot, and begging me to take him home— 
and he not having any home! 

‘¢ Cap’n Ambrose, it’s an awful place to 
start for Heaven from—a poor farm,’’ 
Euba whispered up to me. ‘‘I haven't 
made anything of myself in life, and it has 
all come over me at once. But I can’t 
die on the town—I just can’t do it.’ 

All this time Hosea kept yanking at his 
collar, but Euba certainly did have a tre- 
mendous clutch on those talons. 
see it wasn’t an especially edifying sight 
for the three summer sojourners who were 
passengers on the stage that afternoon, and 
the United States mails don’t intend to 
wait very long while human misfortunes 
are listened to. So I helped Hosea to un- 
hook the poor chap’s claws. 

‘*Uncle Eub,” said I, ‘*go back with 
Hosea, that’s a good fellow. You go tune 
up your fiddle so that I can hear you play 
‘Lights o’ London,’ when I come down 


Now you 


to see you this evening.’’ So by patting 
his back and soothing him I got him to 
start away. 

The poor farm is only about a mile from 
my place, and I have driven past it a good 
many years. I know about what’s hap- 
pening in most of the houses along my 
road, as a stage driver naturally would, but 


as I drove on that day the feeling came to 


me all of a sudden that I had been leaving 
out the poor farm. Well, most do, if they 
can. We don’t goround looking for grouch 
and gloom. ‘To be sure, there’s Went 
Besse’s oldest boy, who brags that he has 
attended every funeral in town for the last 
twenty-two years, walked to the cemetery 
and staid till the last sod has been tamped 
down and the shovels wiped clean on the 
grass. But Went’s boy has a hollow in his 
skull where Dan Webster had a bump, and 
his solemnity was butted into him by a 
buck sheep that tackled him when he was 


a baby. 

No, the most of us dodge the dark 
places. And a derailing ditch the 
poor farm—well, we keep away from it. 
I’ve noticed the old codgers down on our 


like 


farm humped over the crops and have seen 
the old women flapping their dish rags at 
the windows, and I hadn’t thought any 


more about them having an interest in life 
than as though they were vegetables. 

It’s a wonder they haven’t sprouted— 
our paupers, if what they tell me of their 
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beet, turnip, cabbage, carrot diet is true. 

It needed that jog that Uncle Euba gave 
me that day to make me remember that 
possibly those old chaps down on the poor 
farm weren’t so many silos walking around 
on two legs. So after I had washed my 
supper dishes that evening—I keep ‘‘ old 
bach hall,’’ you understand—I bought 
half a dozen figs of tobacco and started out 
into society. 

The old men—the four that aren’t bed- 
ridden—were out in front of the house in 
the cool of the evening. We have a ram- 
shackle old building for a poorhouse, and 
I’ve stood up and said the same in town 
meeting. Grass is ashamed to grow in the 
front yard. The only repairs they have 
made since I’ve been knowing anything 
about the management have been a new 
dress of shingles and floor paint, that is— 
well, it matches the yellow streak in our 
board of selectmen, and if I’m prejudiced, 
you will have to excuse it on the ground 
of politics. 

There were the four old men—Uncle 
Eub sitting on a saw-horse just as far out 
toward the road as he could get, for the 
rope that was tied around his waist and 
hitched to the post at the corner of the 
house. He still had his fiddle and his bun- 
dle of trinkets. 

‘*Glory to the Son and the Redeemer, 
Cap’n Ambrose,’’ he piped up as soon as he 
saw me. ‘* You have come to take me 
home, haven’t you ?’’ 

‘Well, Uncle Euba,’’ said I, ‘‘ here’s 
a fig of tobacco for you anyway, no matter 
what happens. And now you take a few 
puffs and calm your nerves. I’m afraid 
you are sort of fussed up. I don’t like to 
see aman of your years playing tag with 
Hosea every time I ride past here. Your 
constitution can’t stand it.’’ ' 

But the poor chap didn’t take kindly to 
joking, and you couldn’t much blame him. 
That one idea had got into his head, 
about getting away from there, and it was 
all I could do to coax him to play usa 
tune on his fiddle. And then, what do 
you suppose he played? ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ of all tunes ! ; 

I like jig music better than solemn tunes. 
You can’t be any too cheerful in this world. 
I had hard work not to jaw Euba for his 
contrariness and his lack of judgment. 
There’s no sense in hearing a man that 
hasn’t any home talking about it all the 


time. And the other three were soft- 
hearted old coots, and they sat there not 
making a sound but with the water running 
out of their eyes into their pipe bowls, and 
they looking straight ahead as though they 
were seeing things, —well, such as the lamp 
with the red shade, and the light shining 
on the plum preserves in the glass bowl, 
and the table all set, and mother down on 
her knees before the oven, the holder 
front of her face, pulling out the cream 0’ 
tartar biscuit, and the cat, with her head 
twisted ’round and lapping right down the 
middle of her back, just as though she 
knew that she wouldn’t get her saucerful 
of milk strainings until every inch of her 
was clean. ; 

I always see things like that when any 
one plays ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ and I 
haven’t got anything of the sort to go to 
nowadays, and I knew those old chaps 
there were remembering homes they used 
to have,—and realizing all over again that 
they never could have another. Instead 
of weeping at times like those, I’m more 
inclined to get mad, and I was glad that 
Hosea came out just then. It gave mea 
chance to jaw some one else besides poor 
old Euba. 

‘*T’d ruther listen to saw-filin’ in hell 
any time than that old fiddle,’’ yapped 
Hosea, crosser’n Sam Patch. 

I'll bet if you should take the shirt off 
Hosea Hilleker, you would find a turtle’s 
shell on his back, with ‘‘ A. D. 1789,’’ or 
some date carved into it. Anyway, he’s 
hardened up so that no human feelings can 
get through to his soul. 

‘* Nice talk, that is, for a public official,”’ 
I said. 

«Tf you don’t like it, you don’t have to 
stay here and listen,’’ he snapped back. 
‘«You’ve got the reppytation ’round this 
town, Cap’n Am Elwell, of sticking your 
nose into other people’s business a good 
deal more than there’s any call for. I 
don’t thank you for coming here and stir- 
ring these old men up.’’ 

‘* Yes, it would be a shame if any one 
took their minds off ’n vegetable hash for 
any length of time,’’ I said. 

‘‘If you’re down here to spy ’round 
about the management of this poor farm,’’ 
he yelled, ‘‘ you git right off the primises. 
Only them that’s got business is wanted 
here.’’ 

Mind you, I hadn’t planned a thing ex- 
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cept to come down there and kind of perk 
poor old Euba up a little. I never claim 
credit for things that I’m driven into. 
People have told me since that I was char- 
itable and all that, but sho ! I was just mad, 
that’s all. 

‘« Business !’’ I said, ‘‘I’m here on 
business. Uncle Eub,’’ said I, ‘‘I can’t 
take you to your home, but I need a right 
smart, hired man, and I certainly never 
have seen a spryer performer than you 
were to-day when you came pasting down 
through the orchard. Of course, I’m not 
hiring you as a trotter or anything of that 
sort, but I must say, if my buildings 
should get afire, you’d be the handiest man 
I know of to send for the old Hecla tub 
and her crew. Want.to hire?’’ 

Now you understand that I didn’t need 
a hired man for my place any more than a 
bull pup needs store teeth. But I was 
just as hearty to Euba as though he were 
twenty-one and could lift himself by his 
boot straps. 

‘¢T know you ain’t fooling, Cap’n Am- 
brose,”’ he said. ‘‘ The Lord of the poor 
and oppressed bless you.”” ‘Then he be- 
gan to saw off ‘‘ Glory, Glory, Hallelujah,”’ 
on that fiddle. 

‘‘T reckon you'd better let go the bow 
line, there, Hose,’’ said I, pointing to the 
rope. But Hose objected in his nasty 
way. Said he supposed I could hire pau- 
pers if I didn’t have any better taste, but 
that he didn’t have any authority to let 
them go. 

‘¢You’ll have to see the selectmen,’’ 
said he, and the way he said it just fairly 
sprung the trigger on my spite. I was 
whittling. I up and cut the rope with one 
swipe. 

‘*Uncle Euba,” I said, ‘‘ you’re hired. 
Here’s two dollars to bind the trade. Now 
pick up your contraptions and come along, 
and if anyone says you’re a pauper, you 
swat them with that fiddle just as tight as 
you can whelt, and I’ll buy you a new 
one !’’ 

There sat Uncle Cherebiah Bangs and 
old Kaboe Pratt and Oramandel Snell, 
looking wishful, and all struck up in a 
heap. 

** Good-by, 
after the other. 

‘*T had reckoned up till now,’’ said 
Uncle Kaboe, ‘‘ that the dream about the 
angel with the di’mond eyes was a treasure 


Euby,’’ they said, one 
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dream, but I see now it was a prophecy 
*bout your good luck, Euby.’’ He’s sort 
of cracked on Cap Kidd’s treasure, Uncle 
Kaboe is. He has set up more nights and 
pawed more dirt hunting for it than a bear 
would dig over in fifty years hunting for 
groundnuts. 

‘*We’re all glad you ain’t goin’ to die 
on the poor farm, Euby,” said old Snell 


Then they all shook hands with him 
and sat down again with their shoulders 
hunched over and looking so—so—oh, good 
Godfrey, I guess I must have been good and 
mad with the selectmen of Sharon and old 
Hosea, for I slapped those old, bent backs 
one after the other and said:— 

‘* Boys, I'll hire the whole bun rf 
you.’’ 

Yes, str/ If there had been a dozen 
old men sitting along the banking, with 
wishful eyes and poor, trembling hands 
speckled with spots as though the tears had 
dropped there and couldn’t be was ; 
—Iswanny, I guess I would have hired 
the bunch, feeling as I did. Mad? Well, 


I guess ’twas pretty brisk talk H nd 
I had over for a few minutes—and 
cannot brag very heavy on being 
by charity when he remembers w 
said and how he enjoyed saying it— 
member. All is, I yarded the 
right along in front of me, and I told the 
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poor farm keeper I’d be sending f eir 
traps next day. 

*¢ You can lug everything they own in a 
dustpan,’’ he blarted, ‘‘ but I reckon you 
won’t be sending. The select will 
march their boot right back here to-mor- 
row, and they’ll settle with you for abduct- 
ing paupers.”’ 

Well, ’twas a queer parade, t one 
was. The four old men stumbling along 
in the dark, as tickled as children lark, 
and saying over and over to « other: 
‘«We’ve been took off’n the tow But 
I had to shut ’em up when tl nt to 
giving me hair-oil talk about the good I had 
done. 

‘‘It is simply a matter of business be- 
tween us, boys,’’ I told them. ‘‘I need 
help, and I’ve hired you.” 

Then I looked around at them, and I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
There was Uncle Lancaster, int as a 
pea vine after the November bl \ stiff 
wind would have blown him away if he 
didn’t keep edgewise to it. Uncle Zaboe, 
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like a letter L turned upside down, —that’s 
an ideal attitude for a treasure seeker, but 
I was willing to bet that he couldn’t see a 
weed if it came up and tickled his nose. 
Old Oramandel walked stiff-legged with 
his bald head thrown back and his arms 
stuck out, and for some time having run of 
an inoffensive idea that he was a_ bald- 
headed eagle. Uncle Cherebiah used to 
be a sailor. Peg-leg. Hardly an ounce 
of real work in the whole kit and caboodle 
of them! 

But I led them home and did for them 
the best an old bach like me could. I just 
gave the sculch and the clutter in the two 
upstairs rooms a slick and a go-over and 
fixed up a couple of good beds for them. 
Then I staid awake a while and figured 
that a volunteer captain’s pension and what 
was left out of my stage line proceeds and 
a little extra in the savings bank might as 
well be spent in spiting the selectmen of 
Sharon as in any other foolishness. That’s 
the kind of a nasty disposition I’ve got! 

Do you know what I heard those old 
men up to? It seems that Uncle Kaboe 
had a pocket Bible about him, and they 
all budged their heads together and hunted 
up that part about: ‘‘ I was a stranger and 
ye took me in, I was hungry,’’ and so forth. 
They read that, and then I heard Uncle 
Euba get down and pray for Cap’n Am- 
brose Elwell, ‘‘who had the God-given 
grace and gumption not to let four poor 
old critters die on the town.’’ Well, I let 
’em goon. You have to humor old folks 
more or less. 

As the crane said when he swallowed 
the eel, once get hold of a good thing and 
there doesn’t seem to be any end to it. 

When I went down to the poorhouse to 
threat the old men’s duds out of Hosea, 
there sat Uncle Lysimachus Btck in the 
big room. In my time he has hired his 
hundreds of men and lumbered in the 
Pumedumcook region. A driver and a 
pusher that man was! Regular king of his 
section in his day. 1 can remember when 
aman with Lys Buck’s log mark chalked 
on his back could travel from the city to 
the cutting and all he needed to do for his 
fare or his lodging or his meals was to show 
that log mark. 

‘*Charge to Lys Buck!’’ I'd like a 
dollar for every time that has been said 
upriver. 

But he pushed and drove too long. He 


got lost one night driving across Nahma- 
kanta Lake in a snow storm, and he froze 
stiff, and they had to prune off his toes 
and fingers. Then he didn’t know enough 
to buy government bonds and sit back and 
take it easy. No, he had to go stubbing 
around and try to run logging operations 
and the spring drives with his cussing, 
diluted through half a dozen understrap- 
pers because he couldn’t be at the front to 
do it himself. And because of swampers and 
yarders and choppers and teamsters and 
rains and rivers and droughts and woods, — 
things generally are so kind of elemental 
that they don’t care a continental for any- 
thing that isn’t first hand, —he just naturally 
missed his grip. He wound up where I 
found him that day—trimmed like a spruce 
tree ready for the mill, sitting in his chair 
in the Sharon poorhouse. His case was like 
others I’ve known about! Folks remem- 
bered all the lashings of his tongue and the 
shakings of his big, right fist and forgot the 
dollars that he slyed in charity out of his 
left hand. 

He has grown to be a terrible helpless 
man on his feet. He grunted up and 
started across the room toward me, tipping 
forward and running to keep his balance. 
He was going some rapid when he struck 
me. I had my legs braced and my arms 
out to catch him. I have had trunks 
thrown at me for ten years by a train bag- 
gage master who has a deep-seated grudge 
against all country stage drivers, and I’ve 
stood up pretty well under them. But two 
hundred and twenty pounds of air-line Lys 
was too much for your uncle Ambrose. 
We went backward together into a corner 
and down in a heap. 

‘*Uncle L.,’’ said I, when I had got 
him into his chair again, ‘‘ you’re getting 
to be pretty much of a catapult in your 
old age.’’ 

**Cap’n,’’ said he, ‘‘you’ve done a 
saint’s work in takin’ those old men as you 
have and giving work for their hands to 
do,—and I that have hired men in my 
time understand it all. I wanted to shake 
your hand and thank you. It’s goin’ to 
be dretful lonesome here for me after 
this, but I ain’t begretchin’ them their 
happiness. I only wish I had a limb or 
two on me, instead of being just saw- 
timber,’’ he wound up with the tears run- 
ning down his face. 

Now, when a man starts in giving the 
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community the impression that he’s a fool, 
he might just as well clinch the thing, 
good and solid. 

‘‘Uncle L.,” I said, just as chipper and 
prompt as though I had been lying awake 
thinking it over, ‘‘ I’ve come to get you to 
join the orphan colony. I couldn’t take 
you last night, because I didn’t have my 
wagon along.’’ 

‘‘But I ain’t good for northin’,’’ he 
quavered, ‘I’ve been a bus’ness man too 
long, Cap’n, and a hirer of men, too, not 
to know when a man ain’t no further 
good,” 

‘*Look here,’’ I to him, ‘‘you 
never allowed others to tell you your busi- 
ness when you were around hiring men, 
and you are not going to tell me mine. I 
know that a man of your enterprise is 
looking for a job, and I’m going to give 
you one, if it’s no more that sitting out 
under my cherry trees and barking at the 
robins.’’ I reached down and took hold 
of his hand just as though it was a hand, 
and not that hunk of useless flesh, and I 
said :— 

‘¢T’ve heard you say, when hiring men, 
Uncle Lys, that they’d work into the gen- 
eral average. Now you'll fit, and you need 
not worry.’’ 

I was glad that Hosea came in just then 
to break the talk off, for old folks, you 
understand, make more of little things than 
they need to. A man that has been what 
Lys Buck has been, hadn’t ought to need 
to soft-soap any one 

‘¢This is placin’ me and Mis’ Hilleker 
in an awful bad light before the public,’’ 
said Hosea. ‘* The public will think that 
paupers ain’t gettin’ a fair show 
here.’’ 

** Hose,’’ | ‘this livin’ on the 
poor farm is all right and proper for you 
and Mis’ Hilleker, for you’re official. But 
it ain’t Yankee disposition to enjoy it 
t’other way around. And dying here is 
bitterer than living here, looked at New 
England fashion. As to these five old 
chaps born and raised in this town, and of 
some account here once, they shan’t eat 
any more of the bitter bread so long as 
Am Elwell has a copper to jingle.’’ 

So I derricked Uncle Lys into the wagon, 
piled in what few things I could rake up 
that belonged to the old men, and went 
home. 

Of course the first thing that happened 


said 


been 


said, 
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was, that the selectmen called me int 
their office. They were lined along behind 
their 
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table, solemn as henhawks on a 
limb. I’m prejudiced against them, | 
know! But what's politics for? 

** Captain Elwell,’’ said the first select 
man, ‘‘ before we proceed legally against 


you for abducting our paupers in a \- 
handed manner, we thought we’d let you 
make an explanation or apologize, if you 
care so to do.’’ 

‘‘I’d like to ask your distinguished ex 
cellencies,’’ I said, ‘‘if I am to under 
stand that this town is hankerin’ for pau 
pers, either as _ curiosities, 
valuable assets or heirlooms?’’ 

‘‘ Well, we ain’t exactly in the market to 
buy them,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s as thought. Now I’ve taken 
five paupers off the hands of this town for 
reasons of my own. I have hired them to 


ornaments, 


do work on my place, and I am pr ed 
to give a suitable bond in which | ree 
that they shall not come back onto the 
hands of the town. Now if there ny 
thing against the law in that or anything 
unprofitable to this town, I just want you 


to stand up before the taxpayers at the 


next town meeting and explain it. And I 
want you to explain before they | for 
selectmen!”’ 

Well, they skringed around in their 
chairs at that and whispered to e er. 
After a time the first selectman uffled 
his hand amongst his papers, med 
behind his hand in an official ind 
said:— 

‘IT see you are putting the on 
the basis of profit to the town and benefit to 
the taxpayers. So in that case if y hire 
these paupers for purposes of y vn we 
think it is right that you should pay the 
town a bonus for their services.”’ , 

My nerves are pretty good, but that was 
a little too stout for me. I! down 
in a chair and gulped for breath a little 
while. I couldn’t seem to get it, I re- 
marked: — 

‘¢You will have to excuse entle- 
men, while I go out for a little fresh air. 
You are so stingy that even your lungs act 
like bicycle tires and hang onto all the air 
you swallow.”’ 

I didn’t go back. That wa » end of 
the law talk, and the bill hasn’t been sent 


to me yet. I’d like to take a bill of that 


sort before our town meeting. 
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So that was the way ‘‘ The Kitchen Cab- 


? 


inet ’’ was started. 

That’s what I called it—‘‘ The Kitchen 
Cabinet.’’ Andrew Jackson used to have 
one, you know. I voted for ‘*‘ Old Hick- 
ory” for five elections after he died, and 
they called me ‘‘the Jackson Man’’ for 
years. That’s the way I get set on a thing 
sometimes, 

I called the first session promptly the 
next evening. 

‘* Uncle Euba,’’ I said, ‘‘ this is to be 
‘The Kitchen Cabinet,’ and you are the 
premier. ‘That means that you are to have 
general oversight of things whilst I make 
my trip down and back each day. What 
can you do besides fiddle ?”’ 

‘¢T can cook,’’ said he. ‘‘ Mother didn’t 
let me work on the farm nor learn a trade, 
for she always said it would knock my tal- 
ent all skew-angle. So she kept me in the 
house and taught me how to cook. Let's 
see! I used to have good luck with Gen- 
eral Washington ginger-bread—no, that 
was sponge cake, and Dolly Varden pop- 
ups and cramb’ry pie with trellis work 
across the top, and all them nice things.’’ 

Now that’s Eub Lancaster all over! The 
sweet-tooth kind in his grub and his grit! 
Nothing practical. 

‘‘I’ve been used to livin’ a mite more 
hearty on my own cookin’.’’ I said. 
‘«Skim-milk biscuit, hog, salt fish and 
baked beans. Ginger cookies for sweet- 
enin’. How does that bill of fare hit you, 
boys ?’’ I asked of the rest of the cabinet. 
I was supported unanimously. 

Then as to Uncle Oramandel and Uncle 
Lysimachus—I told them that hereafter 
they would be called Uncle O and Uncle 
L in the cabinet, for we’re all of us getting 
old and life is too short for long words. 
Uncle L was appointed inspectoy-general, 
and Uncle O detailed as his aide. There 
was Cherebiah to stub around the barn at 
odd jobs and old Kaboe to wash dishes. 
Then I warned all of them not to work too 
hard, and so there the Kitchen Cabinet 
was, all organized for business and as snug 
as moth millers in a buffalo coat. 

And after that I had ‘‘the Single Seven- 
teen ’’ to deal with! They were just bound 
and determined to mess in and help, and 
were out at their gates every day, passing 
up praises to me just as though I deserved 


them and wasn’t doing it at all to spite the 
selectmen. It wasn’t any use to lick my 
horses past: and try to dodge them—you 
can’t run right over an old lady who gets 
into the middle of the road and waves her 
apron at you. And it wouldn’t do to hurt 
their feelings. So I compromised with 
them and made them keep their small 
change. I left a few skeins of yarn at each 
house, and I told them that there were five 
handsome young fellows up at my house 
who were suffering for new home-knit 
stockings. And after that the clashing of 
needles along my route didn’t have to be 
set to music to make some mighty fine 
melody in the ears of those that under- 
stood, 

That satisfied all of them except Old 
Maid Philene Holmes. But no matter how 
many stockings she knit, she seemed to still 
have something on her mind—and I’m an 
old bach, and all that, but things do get 
through my wool after a time. And I'll 
tell you what I did one day! 

I took our village barber up to our 
house and I gently, but with more or less 
persistence, advised Uncle Euba to have a 
first-class trim. 

‘*Eub,”’ said I, ‘I am not saying that 
long hair and the notions that go with it 
have spoiled you, but I say now, and I 
have always felt, that trailing locks never 
did any special good to a New England 
Yankee.. This has grown to be pretty 
much of a business establishment here, and 
don’t you think you’d fit in a mite better 
if you had a business man’s hair-cut ?”’ 

And the next day I said:— 

**Uncle Euba, I want you to take a lit- 
tle ride with me.”’ 

And I left him at Philene Holmes’ gate. 

Well, I got more tongue-lashing for 
making that match than Wes Bragdon got 
when he poisoned Emerson’s well in the 
line fence fight. But there is an old 
couple up at my house nowadays who are 
going down into the shadows hand in hand, 
so smilingly, so cosily, so lovingly, that my 
eyes moisten every time I see them sitting 
together in the lamplight. 

And Mother Philene Lancaster is a bles- 
sed sight better cook than Euba. To tell 
the honest truth I had got sort of tired of 
Euba’s ‘‘ spirit reseets.’’ You can see that 


I am a selfish and scheming old pup. 
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LEXANDER STEWART 
knew Injuns. He had come 
to know their ways better 
than the ways of white men; 
white men were sometimes 

BS able to deceive him. He 

had fought with the Indians, and against 

them, in the good old days when a chance 
meeting meant a ‘‘ ranicaboo.’’ He talked 

Piegan and Sioux ; the sign language came 

as trippingly from his fingers as the deaf 

and dumb alphabet from a mute’s. He 
knew any Indian outfit on the reservation 

a heap better than he knew his own kin, 
back East, in West Virginia. He visited 

the Indians, traded horses with them, 

quarreled with them ; they were his neigh- 
bors, his friends, his enemies. 

The place called ‘‘the,world’’ had be- 
come a misty memory to him. He and 
that world no longer had anything in com- 
mon ; his world was bounded by a tower- 
ing mountain range and endless miles of 
yellow prairies. Rumors of distant wars, 
of the assassination of rulers, of great in- 
ventions, of political unheavals,—left him 
unruffled. Fashions changed, but Stewart 
clung to his buckskin shirt and moccasins. 
Stray tourists sometimes came in his way ; 
Stewart stepped aside to let them pass. 
They spoke another language; _ their 
thoughts were not his thoughts ; their tame 
stories bored him; their timidity filled him 
with contempt. He hunted, trapped and 
prospected, did assessment work on divers 
claims and lived alone in his log shack by 
the great waterfall. 

Then, one day, he lifted Little-Squaw 
on his arm and carried her across the 
slippery log which bridged the swift moun- 
tain stream, that she might not wet her new 
moccasins. He noticed for the first time 





that she was very neat and round and 





ind 


pretty. She put her arm about his ne 
he wished the stream was wider. Her eyes 
were soft and bright; the eyes of a little 


wild animal who is not afraid. She wed 
her fine, white teeth in a smile, and said : 
‘¢ Thanks.’’ She had learned that at the 
Mission, he thought. 

‘Where ketch ’em moccasin, Little- 
Squaw ?”’ 

Her name was Mary, or Margaret, or 
something like that, at the Mission, but she 


was ‘‘ Little-Squaw’’ to all the reservation. 


‘Make ’em,” said Little-Squaw, and 
she thrust out a short, wide foot, proudly. 
‘¢T make goot moccasin,”’ 

‘¢Larrapin’,’’ agreed Stewart, as he ex- 
amined the seams sewed carefully with 
deer sinew. 

‘*Bad moccasin,’’ declared Little- 
Squaw, pointing scornfully at feet. 
‘¢Cree moccasin. Ugly! Nos! sole 
come on top foot. I make y Piegan 
moccasin. Pretty! All porcupine quills 
and mush-rat fur.” 

‘¢ Will you, honest ?’’ 

‘*T bet you,’”’ nodded Little-Squaw. 

Stewart looked at her with admiration 
in his eyes. It was one of the days 
when the white blood in Little-Squiw 


showed plainly. Her face was animated, 
her conversation vivacious. Lit 


father was a romantic gentleman who made 


tle-Squaw’s 


love to her mother, and continued his tour. 
of the West ; this was before mother 
married Four-Bears. 

‘¢T’]l come over this evening so you can 


measure my foot,’’ said Stewart. 

‘* All right.”’ 

“Then I’ll have to come and get the 
moccasins when they are finished.’’ 

Little-Squaw smiled and dropped her 
black eyes at something she saw in Stew- 
art’s steady blue ones. 
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Little things mean much to the lonely. 
Solitude develops the imagination. When 
Stewart returned to his shack by the great 
waterfall, Little-Squaw’s shy glance, the 
feeling of her arm holding him tight in 
childish terror, the trim roundness of her 
figure, haunted him. He looked at the 
skins on his plank floor, and wondered if 
Little-Squaw would rather have carpets. 

As the sky reddened in the West, and 
the sun dropped behind the white peak of 
Chief Mountain, Stewart grew restless ; so 
restless that he ate his supper an hour 
earlier than usual. Then he piled his tin 
dishes away, and looked at himself in a 
triangular bit of glass which had once been 
amirror. He pushed his wide hat from 
his forehead, and stared at himself critically. 
He wondered if he was very ugly in 
women’s eyes. He was big, and strong 
and brown as leather ; his hair bristled on 
the crown of his head, and his mouth was 
straight and grim. He experimented to 
see if he looked gentler when he smiled ; 
then he made a face at himself in the glass 
to show to the reflection he saw there, his 
contempt for the result of the smile. In 
disgust, he thrust the mirror back between 
the chink in the logs where the daubing 
was out. Undoubtedly, he was very ugly. 

Chief Mountain was pink tipped@, and a 
deep, deep purple hid the rocks in the 
canyon when Little-Squaw heard Stewart 
coming up the trail. He was earlier than 
she had expected, and she hurried to get 
her new bead belt fastened ; it was a beau- 
tiful belt, all yellow, blue, red and white 


beads. Each of the girls at the Mission 
had made one. 
Before Stewart reached the door, 


Little-Squaw ran out and hid among the 
trees. She looked through the window at 
him as he greeted Four-Bears, and her 
mother. Knowing Injuns, Stewart was 
well aware of Little-Squaw’s whereabouts. 
After a time she sidled in and greeted him 
shyly. Stewart noticed that her hair was 
rolled in a high pompadour like that worn 
by the stylish ‘‘ biscuit-shooter’’ in the hotel 
at the Agency. He liked better the two 
shining black braids on either shoulder, 
but it thrilled him to think that the lofty 
pompadour was erected because of his 
coming. 

Stewart talked in Piegan of the deer and 
elk tracks he had seen up the North Fork, 
and Four-Bear grunted amiably. Then, 


Little-Squaw brought a string, and, kneel- 
ing before him, measured his foot, tying 
knots to mark the length and width. She 
took the tanned deer hide from a sack in 
which she kept it and showed it to him. It 
was thick and well tanned ; Little-Squaw 
said that she had tanned it all herself. 

Stewart talked again to Four-Bears of 
his horses, his cattle, of the corrupt Indian 
Agent who cheated the reservation openly. 
Though he talked to Four-Bears he looked 
at Little-Squaw, and Little-Squaw avoided 
his glances only to look at him fixedly 
when his eyes were from her. When he 
said good-night to Four-Bears, and asked 
him cordially to his shack, a flicker of 
amusement passed over the old Indian’s 
face. Four-Bears also knew white men. 

Stewart returned to his cabin and lighted 
the lantern which hung on a spike in a log. 
He threw a cotton-wood chunk into the fire- 
place, and stretched himself on a silver-tip 
skin before the blaze. He poked his finger 
mechanically through a bullet hole in the 
head,—astonishing what a lot of lead a 
silver-tip can carry. He had tanned the 
hide himself, —he turned the edge up and 
looked at it. It was well done, but, no 
doubt, Little-Squaw could do it better, 
which reminded him that Little-Squaw 
kept Four-Bear’s house exceptionally neat. 

He looked about to see if his house was 
very dirty. No, it was not dirty, but 
Little-Squaw would keep it cleaner. He 
washed his dishes only once a day, and 
sometimes he forgot to empty the dish 
water. Probably Little-Squaw would wash 
the dishes three times a day, and would 
always empty the dish water. 

The bed of thatched pine boughs in the 
corner, with its covering of Navajo blankets 
he had brought up from the Southwest, 
looked inviting and warm in the flickering 
fire-light. The glow of the cotton-wood 
chunk showed an odd dreaminess in Stew- 
art’s keen Anglo-Saxon eyes as he contin- 
ued to gaze at the blankets in the corner. 

Suddenly he frowned and. sat upright. 
If the Indian girl came, he would be a 
‘*squaw-man.’’ He hated the epithet ; he 
hated squaw-men. A broken-spirited lot 
of parasites they were, ruled by the caprices 
of the half savage women upon whose 
‘‘ grub-ticket’’ they depended for bread 
and bacon. ‘‘ Alexander Stewart, the 
squaw-man!’’ He could hear the sneer 


in an imaginary voice, and it stung his 
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Scotch pride. He stared into the fire with 
gloomy eyes, then he arose and took from 
a paste-board box, a photograph with bent 
corners and yellowed surface, the photo- 
graph of a prim, austere woman in tight 
sleeves and bangs. Stewart would have 
married her in the long ago had she not 
reproved him so harshly for smoking. Her 
cold eyes chilled him; he replaced the 
photograph, and returned to the fire. 

If Little-Squaw came, she should have 
no grub ticket; she should never go to the 
Agency on butchering day; she should 
have no cattle with ‘‘I. D.’’ burnt on 
their sides; she should have nothing which 
did not come from him. And anyway, 
Little-Squaw, he argued, was more white 
than red. She had none of the uncer- 
tain moods of Indian women, she was 
always laughing, always animated, and the 
few racial characteristics he noticed in her 
even added to her charm; her shyness, for 
instance, and her barbaric love of color. 

After a struggle, almost too brief to be 
called by so strong a name, Stewart made 
up his mind that Little-Squaw should come 
to live by the great waterfall, They would 
fish in the deep pool beside the cabin, and 
when they hunted in the mountains one 
horse could carry enough for two. Stew- 
art’s eyes were shining as he crept among 
the Navajo blankets, his heart beat fast, 
and a smile curved his straight mouth. 
He would ask Little-Squaw to come when 
the moccasins were finished—if they were 
not too long in the making. 


So one day Little-Squaw, astride a buck- 
skin pony, rode with Stewart to the Mis- 
sion, and they were married by the priest. 
The sisters who had taught Little-Squaw 
to read and write and sew, looked into 
Stewart’s level, blue eyes and told her she 
had done well. A wave of ecstacy surged 
up from Little-Squaw’s heart to choke her 
and keep her silent, but the sisters saw the 
radiance in her luminous eyes and under- 
stood. She was proud, very proud, as she 
saw how he carried himself among men,— 
this big, grave, white man to whom she 
belonged. She held her head high as she 
thought of the girls at the Mission who had 
married only ‘‘bloods’’ or “breeds.’’ 


No one of them had married a man like 
hers, 

Stewart and Little-Squaw rode into the 
canyon when the sun was again tipping 
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Chief Mountain with pink. Little-Squaw 
felt a shivery thrill as she passed the trail 
which led up to Four-Bear’s cabin. Her 
mother was there, listening she knew for 
for the sound of their horses’ hoofs, but 
the path no longer led to her home; she 
traveled a new trail now. 

She heard the roar of the great waterfall, 
and the sound took on a different mean- 
ing. It was her waterfall, and it said: 
** Come, Little-Squaw. Come!’’ She told 
Stewart what it said, and he did not laugh. 
He nodded gravely and replied that un- 
doubtedly the voice in the waters said: 
‘“*Come, Little-Squaw. Come !’’—when 
he listened he could hear it quite plainly. 

The horses stopped before the shack, 
and he lifted her from the buckskin pony. 
He held her in his arms and kissed her 
solemnly before he carried her in and 
placed her upon the silver-tip hide. He 
lighted the fire of cotton-wood chunks and, 
standing apart, looked at her long in the 
red glow which filled the cabin. He was 
thinking of that other woman, and he won- 
dered how she would look in tight sleeves 
and bangs, sitting on a silver-tip skin in 
his log cabin. Little-Squaw stretched her 
moccasins to the blaze and smiled content- 
edly. She seemed to belong on the silver- 
tip hide—she fitted into the picture. 

Stewart dropped beside her, and folding 
her in his arms, he kissed her with all the 
pent-up love and passion of a strong, lonely 
man. 


With yards of white muslin and newspa- 
pers, Little-Squaw wrought wonders in the 
log cabin while Stewart was gone on a 
hunting trip. She put ruffled curtains at 
the windows, like those in the Mission. 
She covered the walls with newspapers and 
scrubbed the plank floor to whiteness. 
And as she worked she sang the beaver 
song she had learned from Four-Bears. 
Four-Bears always sang it when he was 
drunk; Little-Squaw sang it when she was 
happy. 

Standing in the doorway, Stewart saw 
the nest the girl had made for him and for 
herself, and the heart melted within him. 

‘¢Oh, Little-Squaw, Little-Squaw!’’ he 
cried impulsively. ‘‘ How did I ever live 
without you?” 

As he sat down she leaped into his arms 
and murmured inarticulate words that were 
like the cooings of a wild dove. 




















“ZT can’t do it! I can’t do it!” 

He teased Little-Squaw about the size 
of the stitches in the muslin curtains, and 
she laughed aloud. Stewart loved to hear 
her laugh aloud; for it spoke of the white 
blood in her veins,—Little-Squaw’s father 
was a merry sort. 

The days were golden, like the sunshine 
which flooded the canyon, and life was 
sweeter than Stewart had dreamed any 
life could be. Stewart brought her wood 
and carried water from the pool. When 
she wanted to dress a deer, as her mother 
always dressed the game Four-Bears 


brought home, Stewart shook his head. 
‘« Squaws do such work,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart is not a squaw.’’ 








Stewart looked across the table at Little- 
Squaw one morning, and his searching eyes 
lingered long on her face. 

‘‘What is it, Little One?’’ he asked. 


Little-Squaw sullenly shook her head. 
The light was gone from her eyes, the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooped, the red had 
faded from her cheeks, leaving her cheek 
bones prominent, her clear skin was muddy, 
her face dull and heavy.  Little-Squaw 
looked like her mother! 

The shock of it destroyed Stewart's ap- 
petite. He pushed his plate from him and 
went round to her chair. 

‘¢ What is it ?” he repeated. 

‘¢Let me be!’’ Little-Squaw’s 
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sounded harsh and guttural. She arose 
and walked across the cabin; her step was 
heavy, there was no trace of the walk which 
Stewart had told her was like a fawn’s. 
She sat down by the fireplace and glowered 
into the ashes. 

‘*Kiss me, Little-Squaw. I am going 
into the mountains to-day.”’ 

The girl remained motionless, her face 
devoid of expression. Stewart knelt be- 
side her, and taking her small, brown hand 
lifted it tenderly to his lips. 

«‘Good-by, Little One. You will feel 
better, perhaps, when I come home.’’ 

She did not lift her eyes as Stewart 
turned at the door. 


Stewart came rapidly down a steep 
mountain trail at sunset and noted, uneasi- 
ly, that no smoke rose from the chimney 
of the cabin. With a sinking heart he 
opened the door. Little-Squaw was gone! 
The bundle she brought when she left 
Four-Bears’ cabin was gone. Only the 
things which belonged strictly to him re- 
mained. It was what her mother would 
have done. But Stewart would not let 
himself think of that; instead he whispered 
through white lips: ‘‘ Poor little thing, she 
was lonely and homesick.” He started 
up the trail which led to Four-Bears’ 
cabin. 

He found her beading moccasins in 
Four-Bears’ cabin. 

‘««Come home, Little One,’’ he said 
gently, and he held out his hand. The 
girl sat stolid. 

‘Get out! Go home!’’ cried Four- 
Bears harshly, and he picked up a stick 
which lay by the stove. Little-Squaw 
sprang to her feet and quickly took Stew- 
art’s hand. 

‘<What was it, Little One?’’ he whis- 
pered when she rested on his arm among 
the Navajo blankets. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ Little-Squaw answered, 
and she buried her face in his shoulder. 


Stewart went up the North Fork to look 
at a bear trap. When he returned, Little- 
Squaw was sitting on a fallen log near the 
cabin. The light was gone from her 
eyes, the corners of her mouth drooped, 
the red had faded from her cheeks leaving 
her cheek bones prominent, her clear skin 
was muddy, her face was dull and heavy. 
Little-Squaw looked like her mother! 





**Come into the house, Little-Squaw,”’ 
he said gently. 

‘*Let me be!’’ Her voice was harsh. 

Stewart looked at her long. He felt 
weak, with a faintness that was like a sick- 
ness. Little-Squaw did not lift her eyes, 
so he walked slowly into the cabin. He 
looked at the cold fireplace, the unswept 
floor, the unwashed dishes. He sat down 
and, with his elbows on his knees, his 
chin in his palms, he stared with unseeing 
eyes. 

There was something sacred about 
women to Stewart; it was a feeling he 
never had outgrown. Even squaws he 
could not treat as other men treated, them. 
His chivalry was instinctive, innate; it was 
as much a part of him as his great strength 
and his courage. Little-Squaw had never 
seemed Indian to him. Since she had be- 
come his wife her Indian blood had ap- 
peared even more remote. She was to him 
as dainty, as lovable, as deserving of 
esteem and veneration as any high-bred 
lady. She was Mrs. Alexander Stewart. 
He had repeated it often to himself, smiling 
happily. Now it came home with a cruel 
force which maddened him that, after 
all, Little-Squaw’s blood was not all 
white. 

Once recognizing the truth, Stewart 
knew what he should do; but the thought 
of doing it made his face grow ashen and 
wrung a groan from a heart that ached 
with an acute, physical pain. 

‘*God! I can’t doit! Ican’t doit!’’ he 
cried through set teeth, and he rocked to 
and fro in suffering and humiliation. The 
minutes slipped by, while the man’s brain 
waged battle with his heart and instincts. 
Finally he arose, his mouth set in a grim, 
straight line. And because Alexander 
Stewart knew Injuns, he took his quirt of 
braided leather from its peg and went 
out. 

He lashed Little-Squaw once, twice, 
thrice across the back, and every slash of 
the stinging leather seemed to raise a welt 
on his own flesh. 

Little-Squaw whimpered, and fell at his 
feet, where she groveled like a whipped dog 
at the feet of his master till Stewart raised 
her in his arms. She gave him a look of 
adoration and threw her arms about his 
neck, sobbing passionately, ‘‘I love you! 
I love you!’’ as he carried her into the 
cabin. 
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By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF “(THE FREEDOM OF LIFE,” 


I, THE 


E believe that, however hard 
our lot may be, we should 
accept it willingly, and 
should welcome the most 
difficult circumstances of 
life as opportunities for gain- 

ing strength of character and the power of 

helpfulness to others, and that we should 
never, on any account, regard our personal 
burdens as limitations. We believe that, 
however disagreeable, unkind, or unjust 
other people may be, we should never 
wilfully object to their unkindness or in- 
justice, but should cultivate the habit of 
first looking to ourselves to see whether 
the criticism we receive is not justified by 
facts, and whether our critics are not right 
in their opinions with regard tous. How- 
ever unjustly or unkindly we may be criti- 
cised, or opposed by others, we can only 
properly ‘blame ourselves for the resent- 
ment which their criticism may arouse in 
us, and we should hold ourselves strictly 
responsible for a just and kindly attitude 
toward them. When we ourselves are en- 
tirely free from anger or resentment, we 
shall be able to judge, with charity and 
fairness, and this will help us, in some 
cases, to lighten the load of antagonism or 
unfriendliness in the hearts of our critics. 
We believe that the control of outward 
action without regard to the motive behind 
it, is nothing but external repression, and 
that the only self-control which is real, is 
the control of our motives from interior 
conviction carried out into practical life, 
without regard to the praise or blame of 
the world. When we are quiet, uncom- 
plaining, kind, generous, and loving be- 
cause we truly love that attitude of heart 
and mind, then we are working in accord- 
ance with laws that are higher and more 
powerful than we, and working steadily in 
obedience to these laws is the only possi- 





“POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ETC. 
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ble way to gain our freedom. We know 
that such freedom must be worked for, 
and that we cannot gain it without hard 
and steady labor. We know that on this 
laborious journey we are liable to trip and 
tumble many times, and that we must not 
dwell on our failures, but must pick our- 
selves up directly and walk steadily forward 
with full assurance that, when once we are 
permitted a clear realization of the goal we 
are striving for, no drudgery will seem too 
arduous, no suffering too keen, if it is the 
means of leading us to victory, freedom, 
and the power of helping others. _It is to 
show the practical working of these princi- 
ples in various circumstances of life that 
this new series of papers is written. 

Being ‘‘in love’’ is very different from 
loving, and may be only a selfish emotion 
which is the direct opposite of loving. 
Being in love without loving, is bondage, 
—sometimes pleasant and sometimes pain- 
ful, but always bondage. ‘True loving 
means freedom,—freedom both for our- 
selves, and, as far as it is in our power to 
give it, for all whom we love ; for, when 
we truly love another human being, we 
love him for the sake of his best strength, 
his best use, and his best happiness, and 
not at all for the sake of ourselves. 

There was once a mother of a family 
who was very much ‘‘in love’’ with her 
husband,—and he,—the father of the fam- 
ily,—was in love with himself. He prided 
himself upon being a good disciplinarian, 
and, upon bringing up his family in the 
way that they should go, which meant in 
reality that he wilfully dominated them, 
and did not allow them to develop in ac- 
cordance with their best possibilities. He 
worked persistently to mould his children 
according to his own ideas, ignoring traits 
of character and peculiarities of tempera- 
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ment which did not appeal to him. Thus 
he unconsciously encouraged the develop- 
ment of certain forms of evil while severely 
restraining others. ‘The mother was so 
afraid of displeasing her husband, that, 
although her nature was delicate, and she 
therefore might have been of real service 
to her children, she sacrificed her better 
judgment for the sake of keeping his ap- 
proval. The result was a life of constant 
strain for all the members of the family. 
The suffering of the children from fear and 
suppression was intense, for they ‘had no 
natural outlet for their pain, and all the 
strain was stored up in their little brains to 
appear later, when they were grown men 
and women, either in the form of more 
suffering, or of self-indulgence, which was 
the natural reaction from the restraint and 
bondage of their childhood. 

Not only were the children of this fam- 
ily in the strain of continual bondage, but 
the mother suffered intensely from the con- 
flict between her bondage to her husband 
and her naturai motherly love for her chil- 
dren. She understood the children better 
than their father did, and seemed to have 
a sub-conscious sense that she was sacri- 
ficing them to their father’s wilfulness 
and to her own selfish desire to please 
her husband. The eventual effect upon 
the mother was a severe nervous ill- 
ness. 

The father was under the strain of his 
own self-conceit, for the peculiar effort 
which a conceited man makes to guard his 
own supposed dignity is a constant source 
of strain. If his temperament is sensitive 
it is likely to break down in course of time, 
and if not, his nature becomes coarser as 
he grows older. 

There was another family in which the 
strain and bondage was quite ds great, but 
for a somewhat different reason. In this 
case every one was trying to have his own 
way. Parents and children all had differ- 
ent interests, and often came to their meals 
at different times. Each was intolerant of 
all the others, and although they were out- 
wardly too well bred to wrangle openly, 
no one could stay in the house any length 
of time without being oppressed by the 
strain of disagreement which pervaded the 
atmosphere. It did not seem at all sur- 
prising that the father, mother and each 
of the children, as they grew up, felt 
obliged to take trips abroad for longer 





or shorter periods in order to get a rest 
from the strain of home. 

Perhaps the most severe strain in family 
life comes when all the members, from an 
exaggerated regard for external good con- 
duct, are over-attentive to one another 
without any true understanding or sympa- 
thy. While each is oppressed by the 
‘kind attentions’’ of the other, no one 
cares to confess his constraint, for fear of 
seeming unkind, until the family atmos- 
phere becomes almost as oppressive as it 
would be under the influence of an open 
hatred. 

I recall two sisters who were of this type. 
Each could not say enough in praise-of the 
other,—each was afraid to do anything 
that would be pleasant or happy for her- 
self, even though it might have been very 
good and useful, for fear that the other 
might be offended or feel ‘‘left out.’’ The 
temperaments of the two women were not 
alike, and their interests would naturally 
have been entirely different. If each had 
felt free to follow her own interests she 
could have brought the resulting happiness 
to her sister, their lives could have been 
steadily broadening, and through their lov- 
ing respect for each other’s point of view, 
their sense of companionship could have 
grown, and they might have been useful to 
one another as sisters and intimate friends. 
But this habit of mere external considera- 
tion, the constant fear of disturbing one 
another, and the habitual refusal to allow 
to themselves their own separate tastes, 
brought about a strain in their relationship 
which was pitiful to those who could dis- 
cern it, especially as they were two good 
women, capable of great usefulness and 
very real happiness; but they were both so 
set in their habits of ‘‘kindly considera- 
tion’’ and so wedded to their false exter- 
nal standard that it seemed impossible that 
their eyes should ever be opened. 

The difficulty in the way of a happy 
change coming to such ‘‘kindly’’ people 
is that, before they can really love one 
another, they must acknowledge the selfish 
complacency, the dislike, and even hatred, 
that lie beneath their kindly external atti- 
tude. 

Such an acknowledgment would be ab- 
solutely contrary to what they consider 
their finer sensibilities, and also contrary 
to the cherished conviction of each one,— 
that she is unselfishly devoted to the other. 
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If one were surprised in an unconscious 
expression of annoyance and dislike, she 
would be sincerely shocked at the discovery 
of her own hatred, would turn away’ from 
it, and would learn tolerance and the love 
of leaving others free, and, best of all, 
would learn that it is only possible to be 
really near and loving to others as we also 
respect their freedom. 

If, in the case of the overbearing father 
and the weak mother, the father had be- 
come aware of his conceit and overbearing 
will and had used his higher will and 
clearer judgment to avoid all resistance to 
what annoyed him in his wife and in his 
children, his eyes would have been opened 
to their real needs, and the atmosphere of 
the family would have gradually become 
warm and clear instead of cold and oppres- 
sive. Or if the mother had been perfectly 
willing that her husband should cease to 
love her for her own sake, and had insisted, 
so far as she herself was concerned, upon 
doing what she saw to be right for him and 
for the children, her strong, loving and 
unselfish attitude might have drawn out the 
manly side of her husband’s character, and 
he would in time have grown to love her 
more truly, because her steadfastness had 
opened his eyes. What a difference it 
would have made in the whole future of 
the children! 

One member of a family, by giving up 
resentment and personal resistance, can do 
very much, even single-handed, toward 
bringing a peaceful atmosphere into the 
home. It requires care and thought, and 
a constant giving up of one’s own way ; 
but the perception of what to do grows 
wonderfully with the clearing out of selfish 
wilfulness, and the reward is very great in 
increased power for helpful service. But 
it often happens that, when one member 
of the family has struck out upon this 
strong, unselfish path, another member 
follows along the same road, and so gradu- 
ally a wholesome contagion of unselfish 
freedom pervades the general atmosphere. 

We must mark clearly here the differ- 
ence between a weak yielding for the sake 
of outside peace, which is not in any way 
unselfish, although it may appear so, and 
a yielding from principle and for the sake 
of right. It is never right to yield when 
by doing so we are only increasing the 
selfishness of another person. 

It is very difficult to help people when 
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they cover up their real feelings and appear 
on the outside to be satisfied, when all the 
time they are full of discontent and chroni: 
antagonism inside. The best we can do 
in such cases is, to be sure that we our 
selves are sincere, and then, if in an emer- 
gency the antagonism of a friend breaks 
out and comes to the surface, we can meet 
it with quiet non-resistance, and it will 
probably consume itself in its own fire. 
The man who has cherished antagonism is 
even more grateful for relief than any of those 
who have suffered from his hatred. Men 
and women often carry a great burden of 
personal antagonism for the greater part 
of their lives, while concealing it under 
the appearance of kindly consideration for 
others. It would surprise us to see how 
often this is the case, and how successfully 
it could be eradicated if it were once recog- 
nized and acknowledged, and a pleasant, 
natural, loving intercourse established in its 
place. It is largely through ignorance that 
there is so much unnecessary bickering, 
and badgering, and quarreling in families. 

The root of a happy life in a quiet home 
is not mere kindly consideration for others ; 
it does not consist in each one keeping out 
of the way in order that the others may 
have their own will, nor only in each one 
respecting the interests of all the others. 
All this may be followed out to the letter, 
and yet there may be no spirit of freedom, 
of joy, or of open frankness in the family. 
The root of a truly happy home-life is in a 
common love of obedience to divine law. If 
we are all working with hearty interest to 
obey the same laws in essential matters, the 
very effort of such obedience will make us 
respect each other’s freedom as a matter of 
course. It will make us kindly and cour- 
teous and thoughtful for each other,—nos 
primarily for each other’s sake, but prima- 
rily because such thoughtful consideration 
is obedience to essential law. As a result 
of obedience, there comes a wholesome 
love for one another, and a mutual under- 
standing, which without it is quite unat- 
tainable. ‘‘In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.’’ 
There is no Christian man or woman in the 
world who will not admit, when put to the 
test, that love to God and to the neighbor 
is a requirement of essential law, and from 
this essential is derived all that makes a 
home happy, and the house truly orderly 
and attractive. 
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THE YEAR’S ADVANCE IN DRAMA 


The Success of George Ade and David War field 


By Walter Pritchard Eaton 


HE theatrical season of 
1904-05 hascome to aclose. 
Looking back upon it now, 
upon its musical comedies 
gone to dance to rag time 
on the limbo shore, its im- 

wortell dramas, its native productions, upon 

its procession of actors and actresses, new 
and old, two things emerge and stand forth 
as significant,—a play and a player, ‘‘ The 

College Widow’’ and David Warfield. 
Perhaps one should say two figures, George 

Ade and Mr, Warfield. The author is 

always greater than his play-—when it zs 

his play. Mr. Ade crowds Clyde Fitch 
and Augustus Thomas into the background 
now. Mr. Fitch has given no sign this 
season that he will ever fulfil the promise 
of his early years, and Mr. Thomas is re- 
working to order the vein he has long 
exploited. Mrs. Fiske’s production of 

‘* Leah Kleschna,”’ a polite melodrama by 

George McLellan (who wrote ‘‘ The Belle 

of New York’’), wonderfully well acted 

and hugely popular, is but the assembling of 
five ‘* approved good masters’’ of the art of 
acting in a single cast, in a play that is 
foreign in atmosphere and fheither novel 
nor sincere in theme. Mr. Belasco’s 
tragedy, ‘‘ Adrea,’’ is but a grand opera 
libretto of the ‘* young Italy’’ school set 
to Carter, with Belasco-Wagnerian scenery 
as the orchestration. Broadway, which is 
the incubator where American theatricals 
are hatched, has only two really signi- 
ficant developments to show for the season, 
the rise of Ade and Warfield. 

But more specifically, what constitutes 

a significant development in an American 

theatrical season? Certainly it is not the 

visits of foreign actors, or even the pro- 
duction of foreign plays by Americans, 
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however interesting. The Americah public 
has reached the point of appreciation of 
visiting artists, even passed the point in 
some cases. Even in the musical world the 
artist is no longer hailed merely because of 
alien birth. ‘The public has also reached 
the point of satiety after a long diet of im- 
ported plays. Only a drama that transcends 
nationality can now be considered signifi- 
cant to us, and few new plays do that, 
certainly none imported during the current 
season. ‘The American public has reached 
the point, in other words, where it is, un- 
consciously, no doubt, aware of its own 
individuality, its own racial rights, and 
hungers for vital representation of Ameri- 
can life and manners, for something native. 
It longs to feel confidence in its own 
authors and actors. Therefore the pro- 
duction of a fresh and vital play about 
American life, or the development of a 
native player into an actor of authority and 
charm is what is significant. George Ade 
has written ‘‘The College Widow,’’ and 
Mr. Belasco has developed David Warfield 
—or given him the chance to develop, 
which is almost as creditable and quite as 
rare—and so the season has not been 
barren. 

Freshness and vitality are not easy to 
achieve upon the stage. With its limita- 
tions in time, its entire dependence for the 
exploitation of character and idea on dia- 
logue and visible action, its realism of 
painted scene and furnished room, its nec- 
essary appeal to many persons at once, the 
drama creates at best a rather obvious 
illusion, allowing less exercise of the imagi- 
nation on the part of the audience than 
poetry or the novel. Not your brain, but 
the stage manager’s hand sets the scene, 
and the hero is no more heroic than the 
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David Warfield 


As “The Music Master.” 


five-foot-eight, milk-handed actor, with less 
than a common school education and more 
than a girl’s vanity, who plays the part. 
That the drama shall be vital the play- 
wright’s dialogue must have a remarkable 
life-likeness or a remarkable poetry, his 
situations logically ordered probability, his 
characters must be lifted, as it were, out of 
the actual world and set: on the stage. 
There is no chance for the beholder to 
clothe them with a glamor and so excuse 
unreality. 
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All this is difficult, but it is more diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to achieve freshness as well. 
For nowhere as on the stage do traditions 
linger. It is only in part true that the 
drama always reflects the life of a decade 
ago, but largely because it is only in part 
true that the drama ever reflects life accu- 
rately. A few plays do, but the majority 
are content to follow a well tried formula. 
We all know it—one part wicked but 
handsome villain; two parts injured hero- 
ine, always good and lovely to look upon 
but blind to the-common instincts of her 
sex to detect evil ; one part comedy, pref- 
erably furnished by somebody with an 
alleged foreign accent (though a seltzer 
bottle will do on a pinch), spice with tears 
and served hot with a sauce of low-necked 
gowns. ‘This is not to reflect life, but to 
reject it. Plays so built have a dreary 
sameness, for al] their variety—the same- 
ness of the dead. ‘To break away from 
the stock characters, the stock themes, to 
find new phases of real life to put on the 
stage, and to put them on accurately and 
persuasively, is to achieve at once both 
freshness and vitality. 

That is what Mr. Ade has done in ‘‘ The 
College Widow.’’ That is why, in spite 
of his youth and the somewhat shabby 
opinion of him in academic literary quar- 
ters, because, doubtless, of his early flight 
toward fame on wingéd slang words, he is 
to-day the most interesting of American 
playwrights. 

‘<The College Widow ’”’ has run the en- 
tire season at the Garden Theater, man- 
aged by Henry W. Savage, who, as this 
magazine has already said, is himself an 
American, and a believer in American plays. 
It portrays life in a small middle-western 
college, called Atwater. It is not a satire. 
Why George Ade was ever called a satirist 
is hard to understand. Satire implies scorn 
of the thing satirized. Mr. Ade exhibits 
fondness rather for the people of his cre- 
ation and hearty approval of their deeds. 
The college undergraduate has_ been 
‘¢satirized’’ on the stage before, though 
more often only caricatured. Mr. Ade, 
when his play was produced, said in a cur- 
tain speech that he merely wished to show 
the college man as a human being. ‘‘ He 
may not deserve it,’’ he added, ‘‘ but—’’ 
Then he vanished. ‘That final ‘‘but”’ 
tossed at the first-night audience was, per- 
haps, his nearest approach to satire, —and 
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it wasn’t satire of the college undergradu- 
ate! It is by treating the college man as a 
human being, of course, not as a stage 
type, that his play gains its novelty, its 
freshness. ‘The characters, the atmos- 
phere, the rollicking slang, the football 
enthusiasm, the ‘‘swiping’’ of signs, the 
boyish good fellowship, all burst on Broad- 
way like a glad surprise, and took the con- 
vention sated public by storm. The ago- 
nies of ‘‘ Big Murphy,’’ ‘‘rung in’’ from 
a foundry to play left guard on the team, 
when he donned his first pair of patent 
leather shoes, aroused howls of merriment 
on the opening night ; the daughter of the 
boarding house keeper who had met ‘‘so 
many college comedians ’’ that she didn’t 
have ‘‘a laugh left in her system,”’ was 
equally amusing. From curtain to cur 
tain, in fact, the audience was rippling 
with laughter, unaffectedly happy, ridicu- 
lously youthful. And the gray-beards 
laughed the loudest. Here is what a fresh 
breath can do on the stage. 

But, of course, had the play not been 
true as well as novel and amusing, it could 
not have won lasting popularity nor critical 
approval. The characters are genuine, as 
well as new. They look and talk like un- 
dergraduates. The exaggeration is, with 
a few exceptions, only the necessary exag- 
geration of the theater. The simple story 
of the play, which tells how the beautiful 
‘¢college widow,’’ who buried an adorer 
every June and got a fresh one in Septem- 
ber, snared by her charms, Billy Bolton, a 
star half back bound for a rival college, 
making him stay to win the game for 
Atwater, and how he was stupid and didn’t 
see that she was ‘‘stringing’’ him, and 
finally how she fell into her own snare and 
ultimately into Billy’s arms,—this story is 
juvenile, unsophisticated, true. You don’t 
laugh at the characters, but with them. 
The play is a vital picture of American 
life. To see it is to take a course in a 
small American ‘‘ fresh water’’ college. 

As even his abused ‘‘ Fables in Slang 
show George Ade has a wonderful gift of 
observation. He is a young man, with an 
unsurpassed ‘‘eye for copy,’’ and a big 
sense of humor. ‘That is his peculiar gift, 
his genius, and he has been faithful to it. 
One of the most modest of men, he has 
yet had supreme faith in himself. The 
only way he knows is his way. He has not 
said ‘‘Go to, I will write a great play 
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Miss Dorothy Tennant. : 


Successful as “The Colleg 


about trusts, or the problem of divorce.’’ 
He has not studied the conventional drama 
of the contemporary stage, and then set 
out to do likewise. He has not yearned 
to write pale green imitations of Ibsen. 
But he has found in himself a throng of 
humorous impressions, little pictures of life 
about him, merry incidents remembered 
and freshly observed character sketches. 
And these he has transferred to the stage. 
In ‘¢ The Sultan of Sulu ’’ he demonstrated 
that form of amusement still capable of 
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being both intelligible and actually comic, 
and in ‘*The County Chairman’’ he 
showed what vitality remains in the rural 
drama when it is true to real life, not to 
the types of ‘The Old Homestead.’’ 
Perhaps he deserves little credit. He had 


ment. It is a play by Charles Klein, pro- 
duced by David Belasco, with David War- 
field as the star. Unlike the Ade comedy, 
however, this play may stay in New York 
for another season. ‘This is partially be- 
cause it has been shown in a small theater, 





Miss Minnie Dupree 


Leading woman with David Warfield. 


to doit. All good creative work is born 
of the same spontaneous inward impulse. 
As he is the most naturally confident 
in his own _ individuality of present 
American dramatists, he is also the most 
humorous. He can’t help that, either, 
poor man ! 

While ‘‘ The College Widow’’ has been 
running at the Garden, farther up Broad- 
way a play called ‘‘The Music Master’’ 
has been enjoying an equally long engage- 





and public curiosity to witness it is not yet 
satisfied, but still more because an unjust 
and tyrannical opposition to Mr. Belasco 
on the part of the theatrical powers that be 
has temporarily closed outside theaters to 
him. However, if it is true that everybody 
gets to New York once a year, Mr. War- 
field’s fame will spread, none the less. 

For it is Mr. Warfield, not the play, 
which makes this production significant. 
Not many years ago Mr. Warfield was a 
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minor figure in musical comedy. But he 
was from a boy a wonderful mimic, and 
one day when the Casino company was 
playing a ball game with a rival organiza- 
tion, he appeared on the field made up as 
an East Side Yiddish peddler, and sold 
bits of cracked ice as souvenirs. His im- 
promtu performance was so life-like, and 
so ludicrous, that his fortune was made. 
For a long time he could not escape 
from this then unique rdle of the Hebrew 
peddler. Finally Mr. Belasco took him from 
the Weberfield Music Hall and starred him 
in a play called ‘‘ The Auctioneer.’’ The 
break from the old rut was not wide, but 
it was a break. It showed Mr. Belasco 
his wisdom, And this season the former 
music hall favorite appeared in a drama 
of pathos as well as of laughter, in the rdle 
of an old German music teacher, a broken 
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down composer and a deserted husband. 
Here, for once, the play is zo¢ the thing. 
It is in Mr. Warfield’s truly remarkable 
assumption, both in the exterior guise and 
the inner suggestion, of the old German, 
Herr von Barwig, in his quiet neutralism, 
his poignant mimicry of life, that the worth 
of the production lies. Mr. Warfield has a 
gift of observation no less marked than 
Mr. Ade, and applies it with no less 
certain results. He has raised realism 
in acting to a very high point, and mgde 
it emotionally effective, as well. 

Mr. Warfield is still a young man, Mr. 
Ade is even younger. ‘The record of the 
season now closing shows these two men, 
actor and author, to the front. And their 
faces are set ahead. ‘That is the hopeful 
word in American theatricals this season, 
Broadway’s good cheer to the country. 
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Protecting Banks Against Yeggmen; Adam Worth s Career 


‘By Charles F 


‘rancis Bourke 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE GIBSON ART GALLERIES OF CHICAGO 


WAS traveling with Frisco 
Slim’s band. We were 
shooting a box in Dalton, 
fifteen miles out of Chi. 
We had no ducats, and 
had to come up from 
Louis on a rattler. I had 
taken the soup out of my kick, and was 
just ready to blow the keister when one of 
our stickups got a rumble, and tried to 
jimmy the bull. Then a lot of hoosiers, 
with bushes, came running up, and we 
were ditched. I expected to be settled for 
a fiver, but my mouthpiece was foxy, and 
[ got clear.”’ 

If ever you happen to overhear a bit of 
conversation like that, you may make up 





your mind that you are listening to a couple 
of ‘‘ Yeggmen,’’—which is the name given 
by the Pinkertons to the modern, present 
day safe-blower and all around criminal, as 
distinguished from the dashing road bandit 
and night rider of the ’70s and ’8os. 
Translated into plain English, the sample 
of Yeggman dialect quoted above would 
read as follows :— 

‘¢T was a member of the gang of crimi- 
nals of which Frisco Slim,’’—a tall, thin 
man, from San Francisco,—‘‘ was the chief. 
We were planning to blow a safe in the vil- 
lage of Dalton, fifteen miles out of Chi- 
cago. We had no railroad tickets, and 
had to come up from St. Louis on a freight 
train. I had taken the nitro-glycerine out 
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Courtesy Bank of Fowler, Colorado, 





The work of the typical “‘yeggman’’ who is an expert in the handling of high explosives. 


of my pocket, and was just ready to blow 
open the safe, when one of our outside 
guards took alarm, and tried to shoot a 
policeman. ‘Then a lot of countrymen, 
with long beards, came running up, and 





Adam Worth 


The man who stole millions, eluded the police for years, 
and died in poverty in London. 


we were captured. I expected to be sent 
to the penitentiary for five years, but, my 
lawyer was smart, and I was acquitted.”’ 

As the Renos, the James brothers and 
their kind, were a logical development of 
the Civil War, so the modern yeggman is 
the natural product of the industrial strife 
of the past twenty years. 

A large proportion of the professional 
yeggmen of the present time were originally, 
as William A. Pinkerton points out, me- 
chanics of one kind or another. ‘They 
were railroad men, iron-workers, or fol- 
lowed some other trade. A strike, or 
labor controversy, threw them out of work 
for atime. Finally they decided to leave 
the town where they had been employed, 
to seek employment elsewhere. Perhaps 
the lack of funds forced them to steal rides 
on freight trains, or even to tramp about 
the country. In this way, they were 
thrown into close touch with men who were 
already professional criminals. ‘They were 
contaminated by these chance acquaint- 
ances, and gradually drifted into crime. 
Their technical skill made them desirable 
recruits to a criminal band, and, as a re- 
sult of it, the raids of the band which they 
may have joined were often, perhaps, suc- 
cessful. 

Yeggmen confine themselves chiefly to 
the blowing up of safes, and they commonly 
use nitro-glycerine as an explosive. Stu- 
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dents of criminology declare that the great pert in the handling of dynamite, nitro 
recent increase in the number of safe- glycerine and other high explosives which 
blowing ‘‘ yeggs’’ is largely due to the fact are used in blasting. 
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William A. Pinkerton 


Present principal of the agency, who has made a study of the methods of the “ yeegman 


that the work of digging the Chicago drain- From the archives of the Pinkertons are 
age canal, and other similar engineering taken the following two incidents, which 
feats, made so many irresponsible and reck- illustrate the recklessness with ch the 


less men thoroughly familiar with and ex- yeggman handles dangerous quantities of 
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what he calls ‘*the soup.’’ 

A yeggman had planned 
to blow a safe in a small 
village outside of Chicago. 
Late at night something 
happened to change his 
plans. He walked into a 
saloon where he was well- 
known, and asked the bar- 
tender to take charge of a 
bottle containing a white 
liquid, which he declared 
was medicine. The bottle 
was put into the back of 
the cash drawer. A day or 
two later the proprietor of 
the place noticed the bottle, 
and, on being told who 
had left it, suspected what 
it contained. He called 
the porter, and gave him 
the bottle, with instructions 
to carry it down and throw 
it into the lake. It was a 
cold morning, and the por- 
ter had no liking for the 
walk of half a mile to the 
lake shore. Reaching a 
point a few blocks away 
from the saloon, he care- 
lessly threw the bottle 
against the ‘wall of a build- 
ing which was in process 
of construction. It explod- 
ed, with a report which was 
heard for blocks around, 
and blew a hole several feet 
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A simple sign, ‘American Bankers’ Association,” 


now fur- 
nishes to safety-vaults an almost absolute protection 
against a fate hike this. 


square in the masonry against which it had been thrown. 

On another occasion a yeggman had 
been arrested, and was going through his 
preliminary examination. In his pocket 
had been found a bottle half filled with a 
white fluid which he declared to be harm- 
less eye-wash. His attorney, in the course 
of a plea, asking for the discharge of his 
client, seized the bottle and waved it in 
the face of the magistrate. 

‘““This bottle,’? he declared, ‘‘ which 
contains nothing but a lotion for the eyes, 
the police are trying to make out is proof 
positive of my client’s guilt.’’ 

He lifted the bottle high in air, and 
was about to slam it down contemptuously 
on the table before him, when the yegg- 
man suddenly sprang to his feet and grasped 
the lawyer’s arm. 

**Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ be careful, That's 
got enough soup in it to blow this whole 
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court-house into the sky. I'd rather be 
settled for a couple of years than take any 
more chances with it. You made the bluff 
too strong.’’ 

Given then the skilled mechanic, accus- 
tomed to working in iron and steel, given 
the fact that he loses his position through 
labor troubles, and is driven to tramping 
his way about the country, constantly be- 
ing thrown with criminals in tramp camps 
and on freight trains, granted that some- 
where he picks up a working knowledge of 
high explosives, add to this a certain native 
recklessness, and you have the yeggman. 

Detective skill and ingenuity have never 
had a more difficult problem with which to 
grapple. The life of the yeggman and his 
methods make capture and conviction 
equally difficult. 

In the first place no ‘‘yegg’’ is ever 
known to his fellows by his real name. He 
is given a nickname or ‘‘ monacker,’’ based, 
first, on the name of the city from which 
he originally comes, and, second, on some 
striking physical peculiarity. Thus among 
the best known of the present day ‘‘ yeggs’’ 
are ‘*Pitts Fat’’ and ‘‘ Pitts Slim,’’ 
‘‘Shenandoah Red’’ and ‘* Scranton 
Shorty,’ ‘‘ Missouri Kid’’ and ‘Cal 
Gray.’’ Each of these ‘‘yegg’”’ leaders 
associates with himself a gang of criminals 
of the same general type, which makes its 
temporary headquarters: in the lodging 
houses of some large city. From this cen- 
ter anumber of so-called ‘‘ gay cats,’’ or 
spies, are sent out into the neighboring 
villages to make careful investigations. 
Disguised as a peddler, perhaps, one of 
these ‘‘ gay cats’’ will visit a small village 
and will stay there long enough to find out 
whether night watchmen are employed, if 
the village is lighted by electricity, how 
entrance may safely be made into the bank 
building, the make of the bank safe or 
vault, where the water tanks and coal 
shutes—likely places to board freight 
trains—are located, where hand-cars are 
kept and where horses and buggies can be 
easily stolen. Armed with all these details 
the ‘‘ gay cat’’ goes back and reports to 
the leader of his band, who is then ready 
to undertake a raid, with a full knowledge 
of all the difficulties before him. The ‘“‘ gay 
cat’’ himself never takes part in an actual 
robbery, and the robbers are never seen 
in the vicinity of one of their safe-blowing 
operations, either before or after the event, 
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Though, as a rule, the yeggman is in- 
dividually a coward, when six or eight yegg- 
men are associated in a plundering expedi- 
tion they show great recklessness and 
desperation. They shoot to kill without 
hesitation, and more than once they have 
actually murdered wounded members of 
their own band rather than allow them to 
fall into the hands of the authorities, with 
consequent danger of turning State's evi- 
dence. 

They rarely, if ever, operate in large 
cities, confining their attention to country 
towns and villages, which are comparative- 
ly unprotected. The Pinkertons and the 
public detective agencies have collected the 
photographs and criminal records of large 
numbers of yeggmen, and a determined 
effort is now being made all over the 
United States to stamp out this latest and 
most dangerous form of criminal activity. 

A single incident will serve to illustrate 
the grim humor with which the yeggmen 
occasionally spice their forays. A yegg 
band had planned to blow open the post- 
office safe in a small town in Texas. When 
the robbers reached the town on the night 
set for the robbery they found the town 
marshal still on duty. ‘To him they boldly 
applied for a night’s lodging, claiming to be 
unemployed workingmen who were trying 
to reach another city where a job had been 
promised them. The marshal offered them 
accommodations for the night in the town 
lock-up, and the band joyfully accepted. 
On the way they passed the post-office 
building, whereupon three of the robbers 
suddenly seized the unsuspecting officer, 
bound and gagged him and carried him 
with them into the post-office. There a 
large mail sack was secured and the helpless 
watchman was thrust into it, the mouth of 
the sack being tightly tied about his neck. 
In this condition he was stood up in one 
corner of the room, while the yeggmen 
blew open the post-office safe with nitro- 
glycerine and secured its contents in cash 
and stamps. ‘Then the leader of the band 
turned to the captive marshal with a grin. 

‘¢The marshal is all ready to send by 
mail,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t think they’ll 
take him until he’s properly stamped.’’ 

With that he took a number of stamps 
of different denominations from the booty 
they had secured and stuck them to the 
face of the unfortunate officer. Then, 
with a last derisive laugh, the band went 
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out into the night, leaving the marshal to 
be discovered the next morning by the 
clerk who opened the post-office. 

As the breaking up of the bands of post- 
bellum bandits was chiefly due to the dar- 
ing work of old Allan Pinkerton, so his 
sons and successors, Robert and William 
A. Pinkerton, are leaders in the scientific 
handling of the yeggmen. More than any 
other man, William Pinkerton has made a 
study of the development of the yeggman, 
his character and methods of work. He 
has also naturally gone on to determine 
how the campaign against this desperate 
and utterly hardened class of criminals may 
be most successfully waged. As one 
effective deterrent, Mr. Pinkerton has 
been instrumental in organizing the Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The association which 
this committee represents includes as mem- 
bers several hundreds of the leading bank- 
ing houses of the country, located in both 
cities and small towns. Whenever an attack 
is made upon a bank belonging to the 
association, the case is put into the hands 
of the Pinkerton agency, which works on 
the principle that in running down and 
securing the conviction and punishment of 
the criminals, no expense, either of time 
or money, shall be considered. The re- 
sult is, that yeggmen hesitate long before 
attempting to rob a bank which holds 
membership in this association. During 
the year ending September, 1904, for in- 
stance, out of a total of one hundred and 
eleven attacks made by safe-blowers on 
banks in the United States, only twenty- 
four were on banks which belong to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

It is also noteworthy that during the 
same year the Pinkertons secured advance 
information of no less than thirty contem- 
plated attacks on banks belonging to the 
association, and, in each case, sent warn- 
ing in time to forestall and prevent the 
threatened raid. 

In what way were the Pinkertons able to 
get such advance information? The ques- 
tion suggests a charge which has often been 
made against the agency,—namely, that it 
keeps in its employ professional criminals 
who are hired to betray the men with whom 
they associate. The Pinkertons content 
themselves with denying the charge, but 
people who are familiar with the facts in 
the case, offer an explanation which ampli- 





fies and makes the denial perfectly plain. 

No man, they say, has a kinder heart 
than William A. Pinkerton; no man is 
quicker than he to lend a helping hand to 
a criminal who is really anxious to reform 
and become a law-abiding member of so- 
ciety. His work has thrown him often into 
the company of law-breakers, and they all 
know him as a generous and kindly-spirited 
man who, relentless as he may be in the 
prosecution of his work, is always ready to 
help a penitent get a fresh start in life. 
Literally hundreds of discharged convicts 
have been aided by him after serving the 
terms to which he may have been instru- 
mental in sending them. In many cases 
he has secured work for former convicts, 
and has personally made himself responsi- 
ble for their good behavior. Often, of 
course, his confidence has been abused, 
but almost always,—and let this speak in 
favor of even the worst of men, —hiskindness 
has been appreciated and remembered. 

As a result of this course of treatment, — 
whether pursued as a matter of policy or 
not makes no difference,—there are said to 
be many outlaws and outcasts who look 
upon the great detective with mingled feel- 
ings of fear, respect and gratitude. Occa- 
sionally one of them comes to him, and,— 
by way of getting even for former favors, — 
gives information of crimes which have 
been planned for the future. 

In line with the Protective Committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association are 
similar organizations of associated jewelers 
and business men in other lines, each of 
which is represented by the Pinkerton 
agency. The moment an attempt is made to 
rob any member of one of these organiza- 
tions, the whole resources of the agency are 
set to work, and there is no ‘‘let up’’ until 
the criminals have been caught and pun- 
ished. 

As a matter of fact, this organized pre- 
ventive work has been the most important 
development of recent years in the line of 
detective operations. Just as physicians 
in dealing with physical ills have come to 
depend more on prevention and less on 
cure, so the skilled and experienced han- 
dlers of social diseases try more and more to 
prevent rather than to punish. 

And after all there could be no better 
proof of the success of their efforts than the 
fact that the bold and dashing criminals of 
older days, who stole millions and some- 
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times lived in luxury on the proceeds of 
their crimes, have practically disappeared. 
In their place one finds to-day only the 
miserable yeggman, who, in the last analy- 
sis, is nothing more than a homeless tramp, 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, with- 
out friends whom he can trust or a spot of 
ground which he can call his own. If there 
was ever any fascination about a criminal 
career, if youthful imaginations were ever 
bewitched by tales of outlawry and golden 
treasure, surely there is nothing appealing 
in the unvarnished story of the. wretched 
‘‘yegg,’’ hunted from city to city in box 
cars and on brake beams, living in filthy 
lodging and barrel houses, risking his life on 
the chance of securing a few hundred dol- 
lars, and finally, if he does not die in the 
electric chair, coming to a miserable and 
unmourned end in the slums of some great 
city. 

Perhaps no more convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of modern scientific detective 
methods—as brought to their perfection by 
the Pinkertons—could be furnished than 
by contrasting the miserable life of the 
fugitive, outcast ‘‘yegg”’ of the present 
day with the spectacular career of such an 
old-time criminal as Adam Worth, the 
Emperor of the Under World, and by 
pointing out that under existing condi- 
tions such a career would be entirely im- 
possible. : 

Adam Worth, known on four continents 
as ‘* Little Adam,’’ was born in New York 
and grew up in that city as a clerk. When 
the rebellion broke out he enlisted. Shortly 
after he deserted and then took his place 
in the ranks again under an assumed name, 
this time accepting a bounty of one thou- 
sand dollars to act asa substitute. Starting 
with that bit of grafting dishonesty, Adam 
Worth never again breathed an honest 
breath during the remainder of his long 
life. 

He was a little, active, dapper man, cul- 
tivated, well dressed and affable. Also his 
brain was quick and his wit keen. From 
the start and throughout his whole career 
he abhorred the idea of using force. He 
rarely if ever carried a weapon of any kind, 
even when taking active part in some des- 
perate criminal enterprise. He matched 
his own shrewdness against the best efforts 
of the detectives of the world, and for 
years he was entirely successful. 

Between him and the Pinkerton agency 
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there ran for nearly fifty years a never- 
ending feud. ‘Time and time again Pink- 
erton operatives succeeded in connecting 
him with the commission of some great 
crime, but always before it was possible to 
make the arrest, Adam Worth left the 
United States and took refuge in some 
country with which there existed no treaty 
of extradition. At the present time—and 
largely due to the efforts of Robert and 
William Pinkerton—such treaties lie be 
tween the United States and most of 
the inhabited world. A fleeing criminal 
can hardly find a spot of land on which to 
set his foot without putting it at the same 
time into one of the meshes of the far-flung 
net of the law. Pinkerton operatives have 
brought back fugitives from the remotest 
corners of Asia and Africa, and even the 
islands of the South Pacific have given up 
the wrong-doers who fled to them for ref- 
uge. But in the time of Adam Worth 
there were a score of sanctuaries within 
which a shrewd criminal could live at ease 
and laugh at the impotent bloodhounds of 
the law. 

The first important crime in which he 
took part was the robbery of an insurance 
company in Cambridge, Mass., from which 
twenty thousand dollars was stolen. Other 
professional thieves were also involved in 
this crime, and some of them were arrested 
and convicted, but Worth escaped even 
arrest. At the same time he so manipu- 
lated matters that the lion’s share of the 
booty eventually fell into his hands. From 
1866 until 1870, Worth was the brains of a 
gang of daring professionals which operated 
all over the United States, both east and 
west. In each of these jobs some of the 
minor conspirators were captured and pun- 
ished, but ‘ Littlke Adam’’ always man- 
aged to escape. Finally, with the idea, as 
he afterwards admitted, of making a big 
stake and settling down to spend the rest 
of his life in luxury, Worth planned and 
engineered the sensational robbery of the 
Boylston bank in Boston, Mass. In that 
robbery, one of the most noted in criminal 
annals, the robbers got clear away with 
cash and negotiable securities to the value 
of more than one million dollars. 

At once the Pinkertons were called in, 
and every resource of the agency was de- 
voted to the work of capturing the crimi- 
nals. Worth had planned the whole opera- 
tion, but he had covered his tracks so 
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thoroughly, that, before his connection 
with it could be determined, he had got 
safely away to Europe, taking with him 
more than a third of the proceeds. 

At this time it is said that Adam Worth 
had nearly a million dollars in his posses- 
sion. ‘There seemed to be no reason why 
he should not have carried out his plan of 
retiring from the criminal life, and spending 
the rest of his years as a country gentleman 
in some remote corner of the continent. 

But success always spells failure to the 
criminal. - There is that in the make-up 
of human nature which makes it impossible 
for a thief, wrapped in no matter how many 
protecting folds of plunder, to settle down 
as an honest man, and cut off all connection 
with his criminal associates. So it proved 
with Adam Worth. 

Worth was thrifty and shrewd. He 
kept his stolen gains. It was otherwise 
with most of his professional associates. 
They spent the proceeds of their crimes in 
dissipation, Then they became desperate 
and hunted up Adam Worth, their old 
chief, in his hiding place. At first it was 
easy to satisfy them, with moderate sums 
of money from his savings. But these con- 
tributions were soon wasted, and the cry 
for more was continuous. 

‘*Give, give,’’ cried his old pals in 
crime, ‘‘ or we will expose you.’’ 

So, presently, Adam Worth, in spite of 
himself, was forced to take again an active 
part in planning new and daring crimes. 
England, France and Germany became the 
field of his criminal operations. In these 
countries he was for a long time free from 
the espionage of the Pinkertons, which had 
driven him from his home in America. 

Finally, after the robbery of a pawn- 
broker in Liverpool, which yielded nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars,’ Worth was 
forced to hide himself in the human jungles 
of London, where he lived the life of a 
hunted fugitive. His partner, in this later 
crime, was one Bullard, who had been one 
of Worth’s early associates in the United 
States, and who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in forcing Worth to renew his crim- 
inal career. Out of the proceeds of the 
Liverpool robbery, Bullard compelled 
Worth to give him about seventy-five 


thousand dollars. With this money Bullard 
went to Paris, and in that city opened the 
notorious American Bar, on the decorations 
of when he spent nearly the entire sum in 
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his possession. The American Bar in Paris 
was thereafter for some years a sort of in- 
ternational clearing house for criminals of 
all kinds. But one may be sure that dur- 
ing all this time the crafty Adam Worth, 
who had a passion for remaining in the 
background, never once visited the place 
of dazzling mirrors and marble statuary. 

In the latter part of 1873, William A. 
Pinkerton, visiting England on business 
connected with the robbery of a bank in 
Baltimore, got on the track of Worth, and 
came near to catching him, but again the craft 
of ‘* Little Adam’’ was triumphant. He 
succeeded in evading the detectives, and 
went on, as before, in his career of plunder- 
ing the nations. 

Worth had by this time given up all idea 
of retiring from a life of crime. He was 
now at the head of an organized band of 
exceedingly cunning and daring crooks and 
no bank or rich man in the world seemed to 
be safe from his operations. In rapid succes- 
sion banks were swindled in various coun- 
tries of Europe, occasional excursions being 
made, by way of variety, to the West In- 
dies and even to the capitals of Asiatic 
nations. 

Several times the Pinkertons were called 
in and, although they succeeded in arrest- 
ing and securing the conviction of some of 
the band, Worth always got away. Worth’s 
plan of work was to spy out the land per- 
sonally, posing as an English traveler of 
wealth and education. Having made de- 
tailed plans for the accomplishment of the 
‘‘job’’ in hand, he would go on to his 
next stopping place, leaving the actual 
work to be done by his confederates. In 
this way it was almost always impossible to 
involve him in any crime, and, although 
during the course of years he was respon- 
sible for the theft of many millions of dol- 
lars, he was actually never arrested but 
once during all that time. 

In 1875, several members of Worth’s 
band were arrested at Smyrna, in Asia 
Minor, on a charge of uttering forged 
notes. Among the members thus cap- 
tured were Joe Chapman, Charles Becker 
and Joe Elliot, all American thieves, who 
had followed the reluctant Worth into his 
exile. Always obsessed by the fear of a cap- 
tured confederate turning State’s evidence, 
Worth, as he never failed to do in similar 
cases, moved heaven and earth in his 
efforts to secure their release from the 
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Turkish prison into which they had been 
cast. Finally, though it cost him almost 
the whole of his remaining fortune, Worth 
succeeded in bribing the jailer and the 
thieves escaped. They came back to join 
Worth in London, and there resumed their 
old business of forging bank paper. One 
of them was arrested in Paris on complaint 
of a swindled bank and was extradited to 
Londen, where it again became the first 
duty of Worth to get the man out of 
the clutches of the law. But English 
authorities are of quite a different type 
from those who rule the prisons of the sul- 
tan, and Worth knew the futility of attempt- 
ing bribes. Moreover he had no money, 
even if bribery had been possible. It 
became necessary in some way to secure 
the release of his confederate under heavy 
bonds. ‘Then he could cut and run, leav- 
ing the bondsman to pay the forfeit. But 
how should a professional criminal, without 
funds or friends, secure the signature of a 
man who would be willing to take the risk 
and whose responsibility would be accepted 
by the sharp-eyed English courts ? 

In his flush days, Adam Worth—then as 
always a lover of the fine arts and some- 
thing of a connoisseur—had often visited 
the galleries of the Mestrs. Agnew & Co., 
for many years one of the leading art deal- 
ers in London. He had seen hanging on 
the walls of their galleries a portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, by Gainsborough, 
the famous English artist. He knew that 
the painting was a famous one and was 
valued by its owners at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

To the cunning mind of Worth, evolv- 
ing plan after plan for securing a bondsman 
for his trapped confederate, finally came 
the idea of stealing this noted canvas from 
its frame and using it as a lever for getting 
the necessary signature. His resources 
were exhausted, his confederates in hiding, 
his need was instant. He was, in fact, 
desperate, and he hailed the idea of steal- 
ing the masterpiece as an inspiration. 

Contrary to his invariable rule, Worth 
decided to take an active part himself in 
the actual robbery. It may well have been 
that his boldest lieutenants were frightened 
by the sheer audacity of Worth’s plan. At 
any rate, one dark and rainy night, when a 
fog fell down over the streets of London, 
Adam Worth and one confederate, a gigan- 
tic thief named Philipps, started out from 
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their lodgings to commit the theft. They 
crept down Bond Street in the dark, waited 
until the policeman on the beat had passed 
them by, then Philipps made a ladder of 
his broad back and the dapper little Worth 
climbed up until he was able to reach the 
stone coping which ran around the front 
of the gallery. From this, as a standing 
place, Worth was able to reach a second 
story window, the sash of which he pried 
up with a jimmy. Once inside it took him 
less than a minute to reach the Gainsbor- 
ough picture, the location of which he 
had clearly in mind. Lighting a single 
match to make sure of his prize, he quickly 
ran a sharp knife through the canvas, close 
to the edge of the frame, and in an instant 
the treasured masterpiece was rolled in a 
tight cylinder, wrapped in a sheet of paper 
and hidden away under Worth’s coat. 

Listening for a moment for a possible 
signal from Philipps on the outside, Worth 
quickly mounted to the window and jumped 
lightly from the coping to the ground. 

The negotiations through which Worth 
hoped to obtain a bondsman for his cap- 
tured confederate,—using the stolen pic- 
ture as a lever,—came to nothing. ‘Their 
only result was to make it fairly certain that 
the missing Gainsborough was in Worth’s 
possession. He being an American thief, 
the Pinkertons were called in to secure, if 
possible, the return of the picture. ‘They 
made immediate efforts towards that end, 
but it was not until twenty-six years later 
that William A. Pinkerton personally se- 
cured the pregious bit of canvas in Chicago 
and turned it over to the representative of 
the Messrs. Agnew, who had crossed the 
ocean for the purpose of receiving it. 

During the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between the theft of the picture 
and its return, it was always in the custody 
of Worth or hidden away where he alone 
knew its location. Many times Phillips, who 
assisted in robbing the Agnew gallery, 
forced Worth to pay him money under 
threats of exposure. Once, indeed, he 
actually told the people most interested, 
that Worth had stolen the picture, and 
still had it in his possession. But the 
crafty Worth had never revealed to anyone 
the hiding place of the masterpiece, and 
the employers of the Pinkertons were less 
anxious to punish the robber than to re- 
cover their lost and extremely valuable 
property. So for some years negotiations 
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went on, Worth using his possession of the 
Gainsborough picture as a shield against 
punishment for other crimes. 

Finally Pat Sheedy, of international no- 
toriety as a gambler, who had known Worth 
for years, came to the Pinkertons endowed 
with all the powers of an ambassador to 
negotiate terms for the return of the paint- 
ing. Such terms were finally arranged,— 
though never made public,—and, at a 
hotel in Chicago, before the wondering 
and delighted eyes of the Agnews’ repre- 
sentative, Sheedy finally produced a little 
metal cylinder, within which was enclosed 
the canvas, rolled up as it had been on the 
night of the theft, and none the worse for 
its long confinement in such narrow space. 

Meanwhile, during these long, drawn- 
out negotiations, Worth continued his ca- 
reer of crime. He introduced the Ameri- 
can railroad train ‘‘hold-up’’ into South 
Africa, and succeeded in stealing nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds in this 
way. Then he purchased a steam yacht, 


and cruised for a time in the Mediter- 
ranean, hoping thus to evade the constant 
demands of his confederates, who hounded 
him continually with demands for ‘‘ hush 
money.”’ But even a steam yacht did not 
prove a safe refuge for the King of Crimi- 
nals, He was forced to sell his ‘‘ floating 
palace,’’ and to engage again in robbery 
and swindling operations. In Belgium, 
while attempting the robbery of a mail 
wagon, he was captured, and sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. 

But one would be rash to conclude that 
Adam Worth, in spite of this apparent 
immunity, lived anything approaching a 
happy life. Never from the start did he 
have an easy moment. He was the con- 
stant prey of blackmailers and less success- 
ful thieves. He lived alone and miserable, 
suspecting everyone with whom he came in 
contact. He finally died in poverty in 
London, a helpless, hopeless, hunted old 
wretch, with the golden apple of his stolen 
prosperity crumbled to ashes in his hands. 


THE AMERICANO AT CERDOS 
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SSPHIS ain’t a bad world, take 
A it by-an’-large! The world’s 
all right; it’s the folks zx it 
what makes all the catouse!’’ 
Sessions slumped down 
still further in his cane-seat 
chair by the stove and embraced the tea- 
kettle with both stockinged feet, a sure sign 
of approaching mendacity. 

‘Lemme make one exception, though 
—that’s Curagao. Tar the country an’ 
the folks is both pizen-mean. I warn’t 
thar mor’n a couple o’ weeks, but by 
Jeems Rice! the best piece o’ lan’scape I 
seen was the tip o’ the coquina headland 
fadin’ down behind the horizon as I sailed 
away! ‘Take m’ oath, God made that 
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island jes’ as ugly’s he could, an’ then 
cussed it with the dumdest c’llection o’ 
varmints they is on this mortial footstool 
—the little ones they calls taranfoolas, fer 
de lance an’ centerpeeds, while the large 
ones is greasers, niggers an’ mestizos. 
‘*Them was the ’arly days o’ the old 
Carribean Cable Company—you remember 
that was jes’ after the War—an’ I was 
bossin’ a job o’ line-work ’cross the Island 
all alone, ’cep’n’ fer one foreman, in 
charge of a gang of them aforesaid var- 
mints. ’Mongst a little million other diff’ - 
culties, I didn’t sabby much Spanish talk, 
’cep’n’ cuss words, which I Il’arned fust 
of all, an’ I reckon I must ’a’ rubbed them 
fellers th’ wrong way o’ the fur most o’ the 
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time ’thout knowin’ it—anyway, I wa’n’t 
the mos’ pop’ /ar man in Curagao by the 
time the job was done. ’Course, it riles 
a hidalgo anyway to be bossed by a simple 
American hawg, an’ when it’s done pro- 
fane, then look out for a nor’ easter! 

‘Well, anyway, I rustled ’em along 
lively, never payin’ no ’tention ta their 
hereditary pride, an’ reely managed ta run 
the line inta Los Cerdos, south side-a the 
Island, ’fore anything happened, though 
trouble was a-pipin’ the shell purty nigh 
all the way. 

‘*When we struck Cerdos thar lay the 
C. C. Co. tender, Agves, in the bay, an’ 
my portable steel relay station was all sot 
up on the beach a-waitin’ fer us. By 
Cripes, but I was glad ta bunk under cover 
agin, what with bein’ fever-bitten, played- 
out an’ tired ta death o’ them blue- 
blooded, half-breed Greasers! P’r’aps I 
didn’t luggsuriate some in my ten-by-fif- 
teen camp! My foreman, Ling, had orders 
ta go back on the tender ta Domingo jes’ 
soon as the job was done, while I was t’ 
wait thar at Cerdos till the cable-ship come 
‘long ta lay the section connectin’ with 
Brazil. 

‘‘ After I'd paid off the gang an’ told 
’em scat! I sashayed up inta Cerdos ta 
have a look around. One look was enough 
ferme. As a relic, Cerdos was Az, but 
as a livin’ town it wa’n’t‘ much more ’na 
petrified echo. Remains of a plazzy with 
a lamp post an’ a stun fountain in the 
middle, leetle stores on three sides an’ a 
whitewashed town hall on the t’other, which 
they called the Palacio de lah Joosticia 
—that was’ bout all they was ¢o it—that an’ 
dirt. When I struck town they wa’n’t no 
lamp on the lamp post ner no water in the 
fountain ner no jestice in the Palace (ha! 
the Palace!) ner no business nowhar, 
’cep’n’ a lottery, cock fights an’ the per- 
petual consumption o’ brown paper ciga- 
roots and raw aguardiente that tasted 
like it had been distilled in an old kero- 
sene can an’ was strong enough to raise 
the hair off’n a full-grown elephant. Ye 
see, the trouble was that the last local 
savior of his country had ditched Cerdos 
for fair, an’ they ain’t no wreckin’ trains 
in them parts, 

** Yes, I’m a-comin at the trouble now, 
if you'll jes’ gimme time. It all started 
with pay-day—pay-day an’ Bendito de la 
Trinidad, or some sech fool name. I 
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called him Benny, fer short, an’ he surely 
was a thorn in my afflicted side. He had 
only one eye an’ no morals ’t all, an’ his 
genius fer soldierin’ work, runnin’ amuck 
on firewater an’ breedin’ discontent in 
vi’ lent forms was Nape-oleonic. So I, like 
a dumfool Americano, cal’lated I'd get 
even, wherefore I docked him thirty perros 
chicos on his pay at the end o’ the job, 
give him a good cussin’ in all the mestizo I 
c’d sling, an’ warned him off’n the line 
fer keeps, under penalty of my shotgun. 

‘¢That’s where I fell down good an’ 
plenty. Nex’ day the line, all of a sud- 
den, quit business, an’ not a dot ner 
a dash would she shove. I sot round 
the hull tarnation mornin’ jiggerin’ with 
things to try an’ find out the reason, 
but ’twa’n’t no use—the line had gone 
dryer ’n a creek in flytime, so I piked 
out after the sun had got low enough to 
let me, with my repair kit. Sure ’nough, 
half a mile from camp I foun’ a section of 
wire gone ’tween two poles, an’ by the 
clean-cut ends I located both who ’twas 
that done it an’ whar a missin’ pair o’ 
nippers was that I’d been lookin’ every- 
whar fer. It took me ’bout twenty min- 
utes to splice the break, an’ some cuss in the 
meskeet sniped at me quite a bit as I set 
up thar top o’ the poles. He c’d-a drop- 
ped me, too, if he hadn’t-a been a rotten 
bad shot, but all he done was hole my 
sombrero an’ clip a love-lock. 

‘Well, I got ’er spliced at last, sent a 
hurry call ta Santo Domingo fer the tug, 
as I seen trouble loomin’ nigh, an’ then 
lit out hot-foot fer the pweblo of Cerdos. 
Prospectin’ ’round, mister, I’m vummed 
if I didn’t find more ’n half my missin’ 
wire strung in Benny’s brother’s fa/zo, 
with his muzer (that’s what them. idjits 
calls a woman, yessir, a mujer!) hangin’ 
out the hereditary 1492 fambly rags onta 
it, all drippin’ salt water out-a the bay. 
Take m’ oath, I never done nothin’ much 
quicker in all my life than I jerked that 
wire off’n them mud walls an’ scattered 
the salty rags on ferra cotta, as the poet 
says. ‘Then me an’ the wire went back ta 
camp. 

‘<*Bout the time I got thar, a reg’ lar anti- 
foreign demonstrashun was in full blast. 
Thirty, forty leadin’ cit’zens in partial 
pajammies come out-a town an’ proceeded 
along the beach emg mass, wavin’ sticks 
an’ things, an’ blasphemin’ the American 
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“*7 found more’n half my missin’ wire strung in Benny's brother's patio.” 


hawg. Some had rifles, an’ a couple bul- 
lets went ‘Zing-g-g-gg/’ agin my 
metal walls. Bang! Bang!// Chapter 
One was finished ’fore it had got rightly 
started. Back o’ the clearin’ smoke I 
seen a scatter o’ ragged nighties, an’ ’twas 
all over. That vitriol’s pizen stuff,—awful ! 
I betcha some o’ them Dons felt where the 
lumps hit, for quite a smart spell. Laugh? 
Well, some— 

‘«The alcaldy,—that’s the mayor,— 
come out then with a white flag, ta parley. 

‘«*¢El Sefior Americano no shoot!’ 
yells he, afar off. 

“««Come along, venga, old ginger- 
bread !’ I hollers, pokin’ my head out-a 
the end winder an’ holdin’ my shot-gun 
snug. 

‘¢ ¢E] Sefior allow me tell her she is un- 
der the arrest!’ he says, advancin’ very 
cautious. ‘I am Governor an’ Military- 
chief-man a/so. Proceed outward of the 
residence !’ says the coffee-colored mayor, 
chief o’ police, admiral, gen’ral, field- 
marshal and e¢ cef. 

“**Tf you really want me that bad, 
Don,’ says I, ‘why, come right in an’ es- 
cort me out. But don’t fergit that the U. 
S. is nineteen billion an’ a half times big- 
ger than Curacao. Come right in,—the 
latch-string’s out! Otherwise, evaporate ! 
Vamoose !’ 
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‘¢ «El Sefior enjoys to be resistant,’ con- 
tinues he, irritatin’-like, ‘but permit we 
repeat your honor she is now arrestada. 
We allow one hour for the surrender to the 
authoritee,’—tappin’ his drill shirt,— 
‘then, extonces, valgame Dios! We at- 
tack, we conquer! El Sefior will be 
fusilated by mud-walls.’ He bris’led up 
his moustaehe. 

‘¢« Fade!’ says I. 

‘¢ «Surrender !’ says he. 

‘¢* Now you lookee here!’ says I, be- 
ginnin’ to grow peevish, ‘you vanish an’ 
stay vanished, or they'll be a mil’tary 
funeral in your midst ’fore Sunday. I’m 
big American magic-man,’ says I, ‘an’ 
if you monkey ’round here much more 
you’re goin’ ta git some new sensations, 
an’ don’t you fergit it,—nuevas, sensa- 
ciones, sabby? Moveon! Shoo!’ 

‘*With that I poked the gun out again. 
When heseen it he jes’ picked up his bare 
feet an’ hiked fer the pweblo double-quick, 
blasphemin’ worse’n the others had done. 
The white flag laid on the sand whar he’d 
dropped it. 

‘«T knowed well enough then they’ d mean 
business, so I up an’ got right ready fer 
doin’s, I felt cartain they couldn’t shoot 
inta the camp through the corrugated steel, 
leastways ’thout a small cannon, which 
they didn’t have in that pertic’lar army- 
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corps ; ner could they burn it, nuther. So 
I reckoned they’d tackle me at night, when 
I was sleepin’, rush the camp, tip it over 
an’ end things with a grand hooroosh, 
glorious an’ easy, with me at the bottom 
of the heap. 

‘*Tell you what, I done some purty tall 
thinkin’, mister, an’ I acted jes’ as fast as 
I thought. I rus’led out my supplies, 
pawed things over lively an’ fished up an 
old induction-coil from the bottom o’ my 
kit-chest. Then I cut out my batt’ries 
from the cable circuit an’ wired the induc- 
: tion-coil inta a little private electrocution- 
\ line o’ my own, which | grounded careful 
on the metal door-knob o’ the camp. 
With six crow-foot batt’ries back o’ the 
coil, I cal’lated she’d take care o’ the 
door at least. ‘The winders at each end 
was Q. K. fer shot-gun defense, so that left 
only the blind back, toward the meskeet, 
ta be considered, an I must admit that 
thar back gin me consid’ble of a sweat. 
Take m’ oath I didn’t see at first how I 
was a-goin’ ta prevent a rush from the 
thicket with subsequent tippin’s-over and a 
lively free-fer-all lynchin’-bee as a grand 
finale. I c’d almost hear the clods a-fallin’ 
on my six-foot frame as I set thar thinkin’ 
an’ thinkin’ fit ta bust my skull, tryin’ ta 
figger out how I'd stan’ them greasers off 
night an’ day till the tug arrived from 
Domingo,—that is, s’posin’ it did arrive ! 

‘¢Then inspiration bust in on me, an’ I 
let out a most ungodly yell. I reckon the 
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“El Senor Americano no shool,’’ he yells. 
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Dons heerd it, too, an’ took it fer a dyin’ 
swan-song ; anyway, they echoed it tri- 
umphant from their advanced position up 
the beach. But I wan’t no swan yet, no 
sirree ; jes’ a plain American lineman, 
chock-full of inspiration, the same com- 
pounded out-a common salt, batt’ry-acid 
an’ a pinch o’ manganese dioxide. 

‘What c’d I do with that thar lay? Set 
still an’ listen an’ you’ll find out. First | 
drilled an auger-hole in the wooden floor 
ing at the back o’ the camp, run in some 
glass tubin’ an’ connected up a little pipe- 
line with some old rubber half-inch hose 
that I’d been cal’ latin’ ta throw away for a 
long time, an’ hadn’t, as my prime luck 
w’d have it. Then I run the water out-a 
my crock’ry water-cooler, all but a couple 
o’ quarts, or mebbe three, an’ hitched the 
rubber tubin’ ta the spigot, turned in a 
quart or so of sulphuric,—batt’ry-acid, y’ 
know,—an’ dumped in all the salt I had. 

‘* The bullets begun ta rattle on the sides 
an’ roof like hail. 

**T didn’t mind it no more’n a fly’s buz- 
zin’, though, but set tight an’ laid out a 
good bunch o’ manganese dioxide handy, 
snug ta the fateful water-cooler. I hadn't 
much more’n done it, nuther, when I’m 
vummed if the meskeet out back didn’t 
begin ta rustle, —then come a pause, a little 


scrappin’ an’ jarrin’, a word o’ command, 
an’ the ol’ camp begun ta creak, heave an’ 
hist up at the back, like a great big rat-trap 
bein’ turned over, with me fer the rat. 
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“They d fairly growea onta that door knob,”’ 


* «How many more dum kinds-a animals 
am I a-goin’ ta be?’ says I ta myself. 
‘Swan, snappin’-turtle an’ rat,—ain’t that 
enough? Shell I set here an’ let them 
greasers make a goat o’ me too,? I guess 
not! Let science take her course! Let 
mind wrassle with matter an’ throw her, by 
Jimminy Cripes !’ 

‘** With that I dumps the manganese inta 
the water-cooler, slaps down the cover, an’ 
sets on it good an’ solid. A little private 
hell tears loose inside, an’ yaller-green 
chlorine gas comes spoutin’ along the pipe- 
line in a ’tarnal hurry, now /’#2 a-goin’ ta 
tell ye! Did you ever smell any chlorine? 
Say ! Brimstone matches is nothin’ but 
Floridy-water side of it! Even the leak- 
age from my pipe-line set me barkin’ like 
all possessed, but outside—! It surely 
sounded like whoopin’-cough in an Orphan 
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’Sylum. In less’n a minute I cal’ late the 
hull gang had got enough ; anyway I heard 
retreatin’ gasps, patterin’s, lung-splittin’ 
coughs an’ cusses intermingled. Then 
silence fell agin, an’ Chapter Two was 
over, with the Americano still on top. 

‘*T let the stuff bile herself out an’ then 
took a peek up the beach from behin’ the 
shutter. All was clear ’round the camp, 
but the pweblo looked sim’lar to a tarna- 
tion hornets’ nest,—jes’ swarmin’, that’s 
all, an’ a dum sight madder’n any nest / 
ever see. That thar consid’ration moder- 
ated my mirth a few, an’ I laid down on 
my cot ta think it all over. 

«Guess I must-a dozed off when I wa’n’t 
noticin’, fer the next I knowed ’twas dark’s 
a wolf’s mouth, boca de Jobo, as they call 
it down thar, an’ I found I’d been poundin’ 
my ear like all possessed. What woke me 



































up, I cal’late, was the rattle o’ pebbles 
outside, an’ a whisper-whisper like snakes 
hissin’. Then I heard feet,—bare feet on 
bare ground,—and the door creaked a 
teeny little bit as someone tried the knob. 

‘“‘In a second I was wide awake, you 
betcha ! Still as mouse-work I leaned off’n 
my cot, located the induction-coil, an’ 
threw the switch. 

‘The night split open with sudden yells. 

‘« «Diablo. Mil infiernos!! Madre de 
Dios. ’Elp! ’Elp!! Oh, Madre de 
Dios ! Ayudeme Bendito!! ’Z/p. ’Eip.’ 

‘‘The coil was buzzin’ like a bee-hive, 
dronin’ out the dance-music fer a lively 
double-shuffle on the sand outside, an’ 
don’t ye doubt it! Suddenly they comes 
fresh yells in another voice, an’ more 0’ 
that eloquent foreign cussin’. It’s r’ally 
surprisin’ the pull they is ta one o’ them 
high-voltage alternatin’ currents, also the 
painfulness. The chorus outside made me 
think a good bit of two mad bob-cats tryin’ 
ta see which can holler loudest, jes’ before 
closin’ in. Lots o’ bare feet scampered 
off irreg’lar in the dark, an’ lots o’ profane 
voices died away in the distance. I don’t 
sabby much Spanish talk, as I said before, 
but I knowed enough that time ta tell me 
they all thought the very Old Nick was 
arter ’em. They all scampered off hell- 
bent an’ crooked, that is all that coz/d, 
an’ I was left alone with my ketch. A 
dum lively ketch it was, too, an’ don’t ye 
doubt it,—it made the door rattle like a 
good un, an’ kep’ up one contin’ous 
holler. 

‘‘ After a bit I strikes a light with dew 
delib’ ration, draws on my lineman’s gloves 
an’ onlocks the door. 

‘‘When I pulled it open, in come the 
alcaldy, who'd fairly growed onta that 
thar knob, an’ along with him my ol’ 
friend Benny de la Trinidad, both of ’em 
yallerern’ punkins,— that’s the way them 
fellers has, in low latitoods, of turnin’ pale, 

—an’ both on ’em jumpin’ an’ twistin’ 
like acombination S’ nt-Vitus-double-shuffle 
show. You ever heerd tell of anyone 
bein’ electrified? Well, that’s what them 
two Dons was, I cal’late,—anyway, I never 
seen the beat of ’em fer agility. 

‘¢* Well, boys !’ says I friendly an’ so- 

ciable-like, ‘ain’t this a bit unseemly, 
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doin’ a Spanish-nigger cake-walk on my 
door-step an’ never knockin’ ta come in? 
Won’t you deign to enter my mis’ ble 
abode? It’s your’n!’ says I, ‘Won't 
you come in? This is my reception, sy 
dance. Hagame el favor de entrar.’ 

‘¢« Senor! Senor!’ wails the alcaldy, 
between spasms. ‘Pluck-a me off! 
Ayudeme ! Be’ old, I die me! Me muero! 
Oh, pluck-a me off! I prickle, oh, I para- 
lyze! O-0-0-0-0-0-0!...°’ 

‘*With that he falls down on the floor, 
half in the camp an’ half out, still anchored 
ta the knob ; an’ Benny, he falls down too, 
an’ throws a reg’lation fit. I see ’tain’t 
no great time ta parley, ’cause they’s both 
about ‘all in,’ as folks says nowadays, 
so I jes’ puts it to ’em plain whether 
they’ll surrender at discretion er not 

‘¢ «Si, si, Sefior!’ chatters the alcaldy. 
‘Oh, yes, yes, yes! Si, only quicklee, 
Sefior! Sefior! Very qutcklee help! 
Prontissimo ! 

‘Well, I cal’lated they meant it, all 
right, so I cut off the current, lashed ’em 
up good an’ tight, back ta back, with my 
riata (I reckon they’d-a felt it some, too, 
if they hadn’t-a ben so far gone), an’ 
rolled ’em over inta a corner fer the rest 
o’ the night. Then I laid down ta sleep 
agin, but ’twan’t no use, ’cause ‘fore I 


c’d doze off they’d come to a little an’ be- 
gun cussin’ me agin. I had ta git up an’ 
gag ’em both with tent pegs before I c’d 
rest in the arms of Murphy’s at all satis- 
fact’ ry. 

‘Nex’ mornin’ I seemed ta be the main 
thing in them parts. They wan’t much 
tucker left in the populace, now /’m 
a-goin’ ta tell ye! Both gen’rals cap- 


tured, the army dispersed, an’ not a drop 
0’ patriot blood spilled sort-a jarred *em 
up—they wa’n’t used ta any sech p’lite- 
ness. ’Bout 9 a. m. a deputation come 
out with another white flag, an’ we had 
parlies, treaties an’ drinks all ’round. 

*¢ They ain’t nothin’ more ta tell, reely. 
The tug from Domingo come puffin’ an’ 
tootin’ along nex’ aft’noon an’ took me 
off ta La Vela, whar the cable struck Bra- 
zil. Last I seen of Cerdos she was drowsin’ 
in the tropic twilight, peaceful as if she 
wa’n’t plumb full o’ potential Cap’n 
Kidds.”’ 
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INSURANCE:— 


Side Lights on the Most Discussed Question of the Day 


By Willard Helburn 


N English gentleman of lim- 
2) ited means had married re- 
% cently into a very prolific 
family. There was prospect 





we hold. 

‘« Twins,’’ reflected the gentleman, ‘‘are 
much more expensive to support than one 
child.’’ And he sent his broker to one of 
Lloyd’s underwriters. 

The underwriter set an actuary to look 
over the vital statistics and make a few 
calculations. Then, for the sum, I think, 
of twenty-five guineas, he insured the gen- 
tleman in £1,000 against the advent of 
twins. 

This somewhat threadbare tale shows 
fairly both sides of the game of insurance. 
The evident side is chance. The under- 
writer invited a loss of £973.15.0, for 
which he would have nothing to show. 
The other side:— 

The point of the story is, that the lady 
presented her impecunious husband with 
one fine son. The underwriter, deduct- 
ing, say, £2 as the value of his time and 
his actuary’s, set down a net profit of 
£24.5.0, for which he had advanced 
nothing,—but therisk. The other side is 
science. 

Insurance is the war of these two forces. 
This does not imply that, nowadays, they 
are evenly matched. Science, generally 
speaking, outclasses chance; insurance 
companies are usually business enterprises, 
not gambling ventures. In such a line as 
fire insurance, science, like Ali Sin, has 
twenty-four packs up its sleeve, and in 
life insurance it is really playing solitaire ; 
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chance has been frozen out. A conserva- 
tive life insurance company with a rea- 
sonable number of policies in force, may 
cease from troubling about risk and spend 
its time in investing its surplus. 

None the less, in theory at least, insur- 
ance at bottom is always a gamble : where 
there’s no chance there’s no call for insur- 
ance. And this superiority of science, 
that seems so natural to us, is a recent and 
still embryonic turn in a game that dates 
back to the Roman Empire, if the shrewd 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage didn’t 
take a hand init. Up to the last century 
it was as much a game of chance as draw 
poker, and survived by reason of the same 
quirk in human nature that has made draw 
poker our national game. 

We don’t know how scientific insurance 
was in Rome. Claudius, according to 
Pliny, insured corn imported into Rome, 
but Claudius could afford to speculate. 
Cicero, who mentions insuring a remittance 
of money from Laodicea, appears to have 
used the registered mail. To-day the 
registered mail is the commonest of all 
forms of insurance, and the only one 
written by our government. 

Ransom insurance, the most picturesque 
of medizval forms, is a fine example of the 
handicap that science has had to overcome, 
On joining a crusade, a knight would strike 
a bargain with his local usurer, paying a 
cash sum, in consideration of which the 
usurer agreed to ransom him, if necessary, 
to double, treble or quadruple the amount, 
for such a bargain chance had several 
holds. The payment of all premiums in a 
lump sum was legitimate enough. Only 
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recently a millionaire with a little too much 
cash on hand bought a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, for which he paid in full 
on receipt. But consider the temptation 
to fraud! It was child’s play for a needy 
knight (like Sir Guy, who was ‘‘ nabbed for 
his Sydenham armor at Mr. Ben Samuel’s 
suit ’’ ) to concoct a capture with a friendly 
Saracen or two, and only policy for the usu- 
rer when informed of the capture to forget 
it at once. As long as he kept the money 
the knight could net return to claim it. 

The usurer’s weakest point was his abso- 
lute lack of data. He didn’t know what 
proportion of the crusaders was captured, 
and as the proportion was not constant, 
but varied with the scene, season and 
nature of the warfare, he would have been 
no wiser if he did. He guessed at his pre- 
mium or, more probably, took all he could 
get and put his trust in heaven. 

This was a fine loophole for chance 
which the modern underwriter against 
twins, with his accurate calculation of 
the frequency of twin births, sealed up. 
Both he and the usurer, however, left open 
another almost equally dangerous. Either 
issued at most two or three policies of the 
kind in question. If one of the usurer’s 
crusaders was caught, the usurer went out 
of business. If one of the underwriter’s 
clients was presented with twins, the 
underwriter could set down that par- 
ticular line of business as an expensive 
failure. 


ELIMINATING CHANCE 


Knowledge of the field insured closed 
the first loophole, volume of business closes 
the second. Suppose the underwriter finds 
the frequency of twin births to be one in 
one hundred, sets down one per cent. of 
his policy as his mathematical premium and 
adds two per cent. for margin of safety. 
With one policy, or two, or twenty, in 
force he is bound to lose if the luck goes 
against him in a single instance. With a 
hundred policies in force he must count on 
losing one; the chance of a twin birth 
is now one in one hundred. But his 
premiums amount to the value of three 
policies, leaving him a margin of safety of 
two. With a thousand policies in force he 
stands to lose ten, but has received premi- 
ums to the value of thirty, and has a safe 
margin of twenty. In other words, he has 
covered his risk. 
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The calculation of chances and the cov- 
ering of risk are the two great weapons of 
science and the foundation of modern in- 
surance. ‘The stability of any specific line 
of insurance is measured, primarily, by the 
perfection to which it brings the one and 
the other. 

Insurance became popular long before it 
became safe. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was a favorite form of 
speculation. The Augustan wits, of course, 
rose to the occasion, with this flash among 
others :-— 


sy fire and life insurers next, 
I'm intercepted, pestered, vext, 
Almost beyond endurance, 
And though their schemes appear unsound, 
Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in Assurance. 


At the time of the South Sea Bubble the 
gambling fever infected insurance as it did 
all other lines of finance. ‘These are the 
last five of thirty lines offered by William 
Helmes, of Exchange Alley :— 


‘Insurance from housebreakers. 
Insurance from highwaymen. 
Assurance from lying. 

Plummer & Petty’s Insurance from death 
by drinking Geneva 
Rum insurance.”’ 


When George II led his army at De 
Hingen, his loyal subjects, as an amusing 
speculation, began insuring his life in their 
own favor. This pastime became im- 
mensely popular. The lives of Lord 
North, Robert Walpole, and other promi- 
nent men were insured for vast sums, and 
whenever one of them fell ill he had a 
thousand ardent admirers praying for his 
early demise. The custom once estab 
lished, British conservatism kept it alive, 
and that thrifty spirit that British conserva 
tism so often sees when it looks in the 
mirror, turned it to immediate account. 
Nowadays, anyone whose finances would 
be affected by the depression following the 
king’s death, insures the king’s life. 
Thanks to this custom, Edward VII is the 
most heavily insured man alive. His in 
surance shows the largest amount carried 
by any private citizen,—Rodman Wana- 
maker’s two million dollar endowment 
policy in the Mutual Life, —into the indus- 
trial insurance class. 
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Similarly, in England you may insure the 
life of anyone in whom you have an ‘‘in- 
surable interest,’’—by whose death you 
would suffer. 


THE CZAR AS A RISK 


The Czar has been the most active re- 
cent risk in English companies. Up toa 
week before last Christmas the rate on his 
life was five per cent. per annum. On 
December 29, holders of Russian bonds, 
who insured him with Lloyd’s for some 
tens of thousands of pounds, had to pay 
fifteen per cent. for a policy running only 
ten months. After the assassination of 
Grand Duke Sergius and the Terrorist 
threat to wipe out the imperial family, 
the Czar suddenly retired from activity 
as an insurance risk. Nobody wanted 
him at the price the underwriters placed 
on his life. 

Outside the insuring of sovereigns, ‘‘ old 
line’’ life insurance has few peculiarities. 
Its calculation of chances is a proverb for 
accuracy, and its covering of risk a finan- 
cial wonder, even in the Land of Ten 
Figures. One company claims six million 
policy-holders ; more than the Democratic 
party has voters. Another has one billion, 
nine hundred and twenty-five millions 
of insurance in force, an interest bear- 
ing liability more than twice that of the 
nation, 

But not all life insurance is ‘‘ old line.’’ 
While no company will accept at regular 
rates a man who does not come up toa 
certain physical standard, one of the largest 
New York companies makes special pro- 
vision for ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks. As a 
safeguard it has kept the capital and profits 
of its ‘‘standard’’ and ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ 
lines separate, making them practically two 
companies, but its reports show that the 
‘* sub-standard ” is as profitable and prac- 
tically as safe as the ‘‘standard’’ line. 
Not because the company is without com- 
petition in ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ insurance and 
may impose what rates it pleases—as a 
matter of fact ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ insurance is 
becoming more and more common—but on 
the contrary, because it has calculated its 
premiums almost as accurately and thor- 
oughly for ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ as for ‘‘ stand- 
ard’’ risks, 

That’s an extraordinary feat, if you take 
into account that the company insures men 
exposed to almost every conceivable dan- 
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ger. For every occupation, every place 
of residence, every permanent condition 
which may lead to the untimely taking 
off of its policy-holders, it has had to 
work out separate and exhaustive mortality 
tables. 

‘*We have no figures for animal trainers 
or aeronauts,’’ the secretary of the com- 
pany regretfully told me, ‘‘ because animal 
trainers don’t insure their lives, and there 
are too few aeronauts to furnish a basis for 
calculation.’’ P 

The method of insuring high risks is in- 
geniously just. The premium is not raised 
to correspond with the hazard; the policy 
is issued at ‘‘ standard ” rates and saddled 
with a ‘‘ diminishing lien ” of two to nine- 
tenths its value. A man who flirts most 
outrageously with death has a ‘‘ nine-tenths 
lien ’ placed on his policy. After paying 
his first premium he is entitled to only 
one-tenth of the policy. After his second 
to one-fifth, and cannot receive it in full 
till all his premiums are paid. The pol- 
icies are usually in the endowment form, 
and are paid as soon as their whole value 
is receivable. A man who is nearly a 
‘* standard ”’ risk and is subjected to only 
a ‘‘two-tenths lien,’’ may receive eighty 
per cent. of his policy after his first pay- 
ment, eighty-two per cent. after the sec- 
ond, and so on. 


ANYWHERE BUT PANAMA 


Under a high enough lien you may 
insure your life in any country but one. 
The one excepted country is our new ally, 
the Republic of Panama. No premium 
can be made exorbitant enough to ex- 
press a white man’s chances of occupy- 
ing permanently six feet of that interest- 
ing region. 

But you can find your way easily enough 
into the ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks without 
leaving home and without doing anything 
startling even at home. Actors, for exam- 
ple, are slightly ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks, 
irregular and improvident living, ups and 
downs of fortune, constant travel, and, 
frequently, devotion to stimulants, shorten 
their lives. Policemen, exposed to vio- 
lence, and railroad brakemen, to accident, 
are worse risks. But violence and acci- 
dent, ‘‘ battle, murder and sudden death,” 
no longer cut a great figure in the mor- 
tality tables. The ‘‘sub-standard’’ com- 
putations proclaim unmistakably that the 
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two great causes of death among us, re- 
spectively direct and indirect, are pulmonary 
tuberculosis and alcohol. Band players 
pay high for insurance because they are 
liable to lung troubles. Professional ath- 
letes, despite their strength, are very bad 
risks. Sooner or later consumption gets 
them. Lead and mercury workers, ex- 
posed to cumulative poisons, are seldom 
more risky. Workers in powder mills and 
high-explosive factories, are, of course, 
very hazardous risks, yet miners are still 
more so, not because they are more ex- 
posed to disaster, but because they escape 
disaster only to fall prey to the ‘‘ great 
white plague.’’ The worst of all risks, the 
invariable ‘‘nine-tenths lien’’ men, are 
potters and glass-blowers, stone-cutters, 
terra cotta workers, and men in similar 
occupations, in which tuberculosis is 
not a possibility, but a mere matter of 
time. 

Prize fighters are much worse hazards 
than other athletes: when they are not in- 
viting consumption they are usually inviting 
delirium tremens. And_saloon-keepers, 
bartenders, waiters in cafés, men who 
breathe a continual atmosphere of alcohol, 
often set almost as good a pace along the 
primrose way to the everlasting bonfire as 
the glass-blowers themselves. 

There is an amusing contrast to these 
revelations of the private-history of the 
Demon Run, in the legend of the inception 
of fraternal insurance. In the eighteenth 
century alcohol was thought necessary to 
health, if not to life, and insurance compa- 
nies would rather accept a dozen drunkards 
than atotal abstainer. One enterprising tee- 
totaler organized a dozen of his unfortunate 
fellows into a lodge and mutual insurance 
body. 

In size, and in consequent ability to 
catch the public eye and furnish scare 
heads for real or alleged exposures, fire 
insurance companies cannot compete with 
life insurance concerns. During the past six 
years the total annual fire loss in the country 
has fallen as low as one hundred and forty- 
five millions of dollars, and last year, in- 
cluding the forty-two million dollar Balti- 
more fire, it is estimated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters not to have 
exceeded a quarter of a billion. Some sev- 
enty per cent. of these losses were covered 
by insurance. While these sums may seem 
large to the humble citizen who can reckon 
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his wealth in five or six figures, a life un 
derwriter would smile at them. 


ESTIMATING FIRE RISK 


But the computation of risk in fire in- 
surance makes that in life insurance look 
primitive. The life underwriter merely 
computes with great accuracy the probabil- 
ities for certain classes of risk. The fire 
underwriter computes each risk on its own 
merits, according to a most intricate sys- 
tem of rules. If you burn tallow candles 
instead of wax, so much the higher your 
premium; if you substitute Persian rugs for 
your Axminister carpets, so much the 
lower. One company has two hundred 
and thirty specifications for stored textiles 
alone. Rates vary all the way from six 
cents per one hundred dollars on modern 
fireproof dwellings and seven on the best 
fireproof office buildings, to prohibitive 
premiums of ten per cent. and more. 

It is not so long since a gentleman who 
kept a valuable collection of antiques and 
some fine paintings in a quaint, old, down- 
town apartment, was caught on the wrong 
side of the stock market. To economize 
he moved into much more expensive quar- 
ters in a new apartment house. ‘The dif- 
ference in his insurance rates paid not only 
the additional rent but a fair share of the 
butcher’s bills. 

In the office of nearly every fire under- 
writer in New York stands a card cabinet 
of moderate size. Every card in that cab- 
inet contains a minute description of a 
building, its specifications, construction 
and materials, and there is a card for every 
house in New York city. ‘The New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters has men 
watching every building under construc+ 
tion in its jurisdiction, It knows, when 
the Building Department may not know 
or may choose to ignore, every violation 
of the building laws, every inch of scamped 
construction, every ounce of shoddy mate- 
rial that goes into any structure in New 
York. And it makes its knowledge tell in 
its rates. When the district attorney wants 
to learn what theaters have failed to profit 
by the lesson of the Iroquois disaster, he 
has only to learn from the Board of Un- 
derwriters which ones pay the exorbitant 
premiums. 

But the chief value of the catalogue to 
the underwriter is that it shows, not the 
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condition of a building insured or to be 
insured, but that of the buildings about it. 
He always inspects your house before in- 
suring it, but he can’t intrude on all your 
neighbors. Yet your house is not much 
more likely to take fire from an inter- 
nal cause than from a fire in the next 
house. This is what the underwriter calls 
the ‘‘conflagration risk.’’ 

Apart from the greater moral hazard in 
fire insurance, it is practically the confla- 
gration risk alone that makes it weaker and 
less profitable than life insurance. ‘The 
conservative underwriter meets this risk in 
three ways. In the first place he scatters 
his policies, taking only a limited number 
in one city or one section of a city. Failure 
to do this caused the collapse a year ago 
last March. 

In the second place, the conservative 
underwriter proportions his premium to 
the location, as well as the construction, of 
a building. He can sketch you a confla- 
gration chart of New York, for instance, 
that would look like a contour map, with 
shading for risk instead of for altitude. 
Among “the granite cliffs and canyons of 
Broad Street and lower Broadway, along 
upper Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive, 
where Andrew Carnegie and Charles M. 
Schwab and Bishop Potter can afford to 
have lawns about their mansions, the 
shading would be very light. Along the 
East River below Brooklyn Bridge, the 
‘danger zone’’ of the chemical ware- 
houses; through the narrow, winding 
Minettas, where the tumble-down little 
brick houses of old Greenwich Village still 
balance themselves ; in parts of the Bronx, 
where in winter the hydrants freeze and 
the engines are overturned in the snow- 
drifts, while row after row of frame build- 
ings invite the flames; herd the shading 
would be very heavy. 

In the third place, despite these pre- 
cautions, the conservative company lays 
aside a large share of its earnings as sur- 
plus, simply to provide against conflagra- 
tions. Fifty per cent. of the premium you 
pay represents conflagration risk and noth- 
ing else. 

These two, fire and life insurance, are 
the strongholds of modern insurance sci- 
ence. They bring the computation of 
chances and the covering of risk to approx- 
imate perfection. Their weakest point is 
an element of uncertainty quite unaffected 
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by mathematics or volume of business, the 
temptation to fraud. 


THE MORAL HAZARD 


The subtler branch of the science, which 
deals with the moral hazard, is a combina- 
tion of theoretic common sense and prac- 
tical psychology. Common sense dictates 
the avoidance of lines of insurance that are 
easily defrauded, such as our old friend 
ransom insurance. But the line has not 
been discovered that cannot be defrauded, 
with more or less trouble and danger. 
Common sense goes on to provide specific 
safeguards against probable frauds; Most 
life insurance companies will not settle a 
suicide’s policy unless he has paid a cer- 
tain number of premiums. They take 
pains to establish your identity, so that 
you cannot work the hoary game of taking 
a physical examination under the name of 
a consumptive at the point of death. To 
prevent just such frauds the underwriter 
makes it a point to insure nothing,—a 
house, an arm, a life,—to what he consid- 
ers its full value tothe owner. A man out 
of work can get no accident insurance: you 
never can tell for how little he may become 
willing to damage his anatomy. One com- 
pany does not care to write health insur- 
ance even for retired capitalists, on the 
ground that any man whose income is not 
earned by the sweat of his brow is liable to 
think himself sick and entitled to support 
from the company, long after he has dis- 
charged his trained nurse. 

But these common sense preventives 
have their evident limits, beyond which the 
underwriter must fall back on his practical 
psychology. Honest policy-holders are 
the only certain safeguard against fraud. 
The stability and standing of a company 
may be judged by its standard of honor, 
and high enough standard of honor may 
make other precautions against fraud almost 
superfluous. One of the strongest life in- 
surance companies has no suicide clause in 
its policies. Insure with it to-day, kill 
yourself to-morrow, and your estate will 
receive the company’s check next week. 
But if you’re actor enough to get insurance 
from that company with intent to kill your- 
self for it, you’ll find the stage a more 
profitable occupation than suicide. 

The man who passes final judgment on 
prospective policy-holders in any line,— 
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the moral actuary,—for a high-class com- 
pany, is chosen with the greatest care. He 
is usually a most interesting and admirable 
person. Ethics and insight, shrewdness 
and sympathy, are part of his stock in 
trade. He is paid to combine the patient 
thoroughness ofa judge, the quick intuition 
of a woman, and the aggressive integrity 
of an honest American. 

On the other hand, many writers of 
burglar insurance and similar lines refuse 
to accept women, even wealthy women, on 
the ground that they are less scrupulous in 
financial matters than men. 

Of the other side of the moral hazard, 
the successful frauds, the best annals will 
never be known. Every company pays 
annually large numbers of claims that it is 
morally certain are fraudulent, but which 
cannot be proved so in the eyes of the law. 
So many frauds have leaked out, though, 
that the most striking of them alone have 
furnished material for several books,—a 
very Newgate calendar of modern insurance. 
‘* Insurance,’’ says the latest chronicler of 
its frauds, ‘‘has made barratry a trade, 
arson a business, and murder a fine art.” 


SOME CLEVER SWINDLES 


No murder fraud has been recorded 
more horrible or more intricate than the 
Holmes murders, a few years ago, which 
most of the readers of this magazine can 
recall for themselves. The best of the ap- 
parent drowning frauds was nearly carried 
through in the last decade by a Boston 
merchant. He had lost money in his busi- 
ness, run into debt, tried to save his bacon 
by forgery, and found himself between the 
police and the deep sea, with nothing left 
but a pack of howling creditors and a big 
life insurance policy. He chose the deep 
sea, took passage on a Fall River boat, 
locked himself into his state room and was 
never seen to come out. When he was 
missed his handbag and all the clothes he 
had worn the night before were found in 
his state room. 

The company that had insured him pre- 
pared to pay the policy to his widow, but 
his cruel creditors smelt the far, faint odor 
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of amouse. They threw a lot of detect- 
ives on his trail and caught him at San 
Francisco, embarking for Sidney, N. S. W. 
In the Fall River boat’s state room he had 
merely put on a complete change of clo- 
thing, shaved a heavy beard and moustache, 
and came out completely unreckonizable. 

An interesting variation of the apparent 
drowning theme was the case of John H. 
Sargent, of Pecatonica, Ill., who went to a 
town in another State with a widow from 
his own village, was married to her there 
one morning, took out life insurance in her 
favor the same afternoon, was drowned a 
few months later while skating near Peca- 
tonica, and was finally proved by the in- 
surance company never to have existed at 
all! He had been cleverly impersonated 
by several conspirators to defraud the com- 
pany. 

But the most amusing insurance fraud 
on record is one of the oldest. It dates 
back to 1730 and thereabouts, when it was 
worked three times by a young woman 
with an extraordinary power of simulating 
death, and an elderly man who passed for 
her uncle. Twice, in different paris of 
England, she insured her life in her 
uncle’s favor, went into convulsions and, 
to all appearances, died. The third time 
the game was played with an ingenious 
variation. ‘The uncle went to a life insur- 
ance company, explained that he was in 
financial straits, and wished to borrow 
money on his niece’s estate. To compen- 
sate for such a loan he would have to in- 
sure her life for its value, but could not 
afford to have this insurance become 
known, as it would expose his financial 
condition and ruin his credit. The com- 
pany therefore agreed to write the insur- 
ance under a bond of secrecy. As usual, 
the young woman went into convulsions 
and died. Before her funeral she lay in 
state for all the world to see. Her uncle 
was prostrated. He did not try to collect 
the insurance for some months, and when 
he did, the company paid him in full with 
expressions of real sympathy. So did nine 
other companies which he had silenced by 
the same ruse, and he joined his niece on 
the continent with avery impressive fortune. 


In another issue Mr. Helburn will discuss the various kinds of insurance that are practiced at Lioyd’s. 
Besides this,a complete and reliable article on life insurance as an investment for salaried men is now in 


course of preparation. 
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STATE GOVERNORS AND PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


Their Letters on House Bill 18469 


IN the May number of this 
wie) Magazine we offered to 
m3 send to every one of our 
readers who believes in the 
ex fight which we are making 
J in behalf of the gradual, 
compulsory adoption of the Block System 
by American railroads, a copy of the bill 
advocating this reform, introduced under 
the auspices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and endorsed by President 
Roosevelt, as well as a letter signed in 
blank, strongly advocating the passage of 
the bill. Our object was to make our 
readers examine the bill, sign the letter and 
forward it direct to their Congressman. 

At this writing the May magazine has 
been published but five days and we 
have requests for more than five hun- 
dred of these blank letters. This is but 
a beginning. Right through the summer 
the letters must go pouring in. House 
Bill No. 18469 has been sleeping soundly, 
but Congressmen are impressionable peo- 
ple. Ten thousand letters will resurrect 
it. One hundred thousand will make it 
law. You are the jury and the case of 
the railroads is in your hands. Will you 
stop collisions on American railroads, or will 
you be content to go on reading in the news- 
papers the story of each miserable wreck ? 

To demonstrate in brief compass to 
our readers how strong the tide is setting 
toward reform, we wrote to 4 number of 
the chief executives of the States of the 
Union, asking them how they stood upon 
this simple thesis: Shall the Government 
compel the railroads to protect their pas- 
sengers by the gradual adoption of the 
Block System? We have not space for 
many answers. Here are a few, and they 
are significant :— 





Governor Hoch of Kansas writes: 


‘« The loss of life in this country in rail- 
road accidents is alarming and horrifying. 
It isa misnomer to call much of this hu- 
man slaughter the result of accidents, and 


it is often very unjust to charge it to care- 
lessness of employees, as is generally done. 
The fact is, railroad employees are gener- 
ally overworked in this country, and the 
wonder is, not that so many accidents 
occur, but that more do not occur. 

‘« Labor laws should be more generous 
to railroad employees and more vigorously 
enforced. But among the reforms for the 
protection of the traveling public perhaps 
no one thing is more important than the 
general adoption of the Block System. If 
this system were in operation on all the 
lines of railroad in this country, the mor- 
tality from railroad wrecks would be im- 
mensely decreased. Of course, the com- 
pulsory adoption of this system involves a 
large expenditure of money, but when 
human life is involved, monetary condi- 
tions should have but little weight, and 
certainly should not control.’’ 


The Governor of Oregon says: 


‘*T heartily approve of the fight which 
your magazine has been making for the 
passage of a federal law requiring the 
gradual adoption of the Block System on 
American railroads. 

‘‘It is my opinion that the time has 
come when nothing short of a strong fed- 
eral law upon this subject will have the 
effect to put a stop to the carelessness of 
railroads in the conduct of their passenger 
business. The establishment of this sys- 
tem would necessarily have the effect of 
greatly reducing the number of railroad 
accidents in the United States. From 
the latest statistical report I have of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
appears that during the year 1402, two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine 
employees of railroad compares in the 
United States were killed, while fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-four were 
injured. During the same year, three 
hundred and forty-five passengers were 
killed and six thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three injured, whilst the total num- 


Send to us for copy of the bill for protection of the traveling 
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STATE GOVERNORS AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


ber of all persons killed was eight thousand 
five hundred, and eighty-eight and sixty- 
four thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
injured. This makes a frightful showing 
and can only be accounted for by the fail- 
ure of transportation companies to properly 
safeguard the lives and limbs of employees 
and the traveling public. 

‘«Some of the better managed roads are 
voluntarily adopting the Block System, the 
better to guard against accident, but there 
are others that are not doing anything at 
all in this direction, and it is safe to say 
never will, unless compelled to do so by a 
most stringent federal statute. The sooner 
the Congress of the United States carries 
out the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in this regard the 
sooner will be saved from sacrifice innu- 
merable lives of those who are compelled 
to travel and faithful employees who are 
forced to work for their daily bread using 
such antiquated appliances as the transpor- 
tation companies see fit to adopt.’’ 


Governor Higgins speaks for New York: 


‘*T am in hearty accord with all legisla- 
tion in the interest of the public safety, 
both of railroad employees and of travel- 
ing public. I heartily concur in the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt in his 
annual message to Congress on the subject 
of the’Block Signal Systefn.’’ 


Governor Hanly of Indiana writes: 


‘¢T am in favor of such a law, and will 
be glad to contribute my mite to the crea- 
tion and crystallizing of such public senti- 
ment as will compel its enactment.’’ 


Governor Deneen speaks for Illinois: 


‘*T acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 28th, in reference to the adoption 
of a Block System on American railroads. 
In reply I have to say that I am in favor 
of the establishment of such asystem. The 
representative sent by the State of Illinois 
to the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, held at Birmingham, 
Alabama, in 1904, joined with the com- 
missioners from the other States repre- 
sented in urging the adoption by our rail- 
roads of a Block System and recommended 
the passage of the bill proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission providing 
for its gradual instalment. With the views 


public and for the letter endorsing it, which needs your signature. 
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of the commissioners from Illinois and the 
other States, as expressed in the report of 
the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, I am in hearty accord and hope 
that their recommendations may be effect- 
ual in aiding to secure the necessary legis- 
lation.’’ 


This from Governor Goodling of Idabo: 


‘*T have complete sympathy with the 
avowed intention of President Roosevelt 
in favoring the block system, that the 
operation of the railway systems may be 
attended by fewer accidents and casualities 
than in the past.’’ 


Governor Dawson of West Virginia: 


‘<T have received your letter of March 
31st, in which you say that your Magazine 
has been making an earnest fight for the 
passage of a federal law requiring the 
gradual adoption of the Block System on 
American railroads. 

‘¢Your effort is commendable and should 
receive the hearty support of the traveling 
public. Considering the very large num- 
ber of persons killed and injured by acci- 
dents on American railroads within the 
past year or two, and considering the 
further fact that nearly everyone of these 
accidents could have been prevented, cer- 
tainly any means that will reduce this 
annual slaughter should be adopted. One 
should think that the self-interest of rail- 
roads would induce them to put into opera- 
tion as speedily as possible the Block Sys- 
tem, or something better if there be any- 
thing better.’’ 


And so it goes. ‘These are men too 
close to the people to be misled on ques- 
tions in which the people are terribly in 
earnest. 

In every good fight, lines are sharply 
drawn. Are you for the Block System or 
against it? Will you damn it with faint 
praise as do certain newspaper critics with 
an axe to grind and a pass to pay for? 
Will you make the railroad protect the 
public, or will you ‘‘respect private prop- 
erty,’’ as the cant phrase goes and wait till 
doomsday for the perfect railroad in 
Kingdom Come ? 

Stand up and be counted. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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MISS FLUTTERLY ON ART 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


WITH DRAWINGS 


WAS looking at an exhibi- 
tion of oil painting at a 
club the other day when 
yx a tall, graceful form en- 
tered the room, and I recog- 
nized ‘little’ Miss Flutter- 
ly, whom I had not seen in 
a week of Sundays. 

She was in the full bloom of health and, as 
always, I was glad to see her. She, in her 
turn, seemed to be equally glad to meet me, 
and we fell easily and naturally into conver- 
sation—with subjects all around us. 

‘*Don’t you adore pictures ?’’ said she. 
‘‘I do. I fairly dote on them. I tell mother 
if father only knew as much about art as I do 
we'd invest in pictures instead of real estate, 
and in about ten years our property would 
have increased—tenfold in value. 

««] was talking with a French artist the 
other day, one of the judges at the St. Louis 
Exposition—charming man I met at a tea— 
and he told me that, in landscape, American 
artists had no superiors. 

‘« Doesn't it seem strange to think so? 
Although I've always felt it would be so. We 
are so clever. I tell mother that the time is 
coming when American composérs will write 
such beautiful music that they will only use 
Beethoven at cheap prayer meetings. It's 
our destiny. I suppose it’s the same way 
with books. A young writer I met the other 
day—he's made a fortune out of a book ina 
year, and he drives a coach-and-four some- 
where in Massachusetts, and he’s literary 
to his finger tips. Can't think of his name 
to save me—he was saying that he really felt 
sorry for Thackeray and Dickens and Henry 
Eliot—no, I mean George Eliot. I always 
mix her up with Henry Esmond—he writes 
plays, doesn’t he ?—or did Dickens write 
him? I get hopelessly muddled over names 





always. Anyway he said that all those old- 
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BY TOM MILLS 


fashionea autnors were mercifully taken away 
because, he says, if they had lived till now, 
and had seen the way the Americans were 
showing them how to do it, they would have 
been horribly mortified. He told me—in 
confidence, of course—that he had made 
more money in the first six months of the 
sale of his ‘Prince of Pifflomania’ than 
Dickens had in the first six years of his work. 
Oh, it’s just in the blood of Americans to 
make money. Now look at that picture 
there marked three hundred dollars. I don't 
suppose it took the artist over a couple of 
days to do it. I think artists must have a 
perfect roseate cinch, as brother Tom says. 
All they do is to take a walk in the woods 
and then come in and paint what they re- 
member, or else make it up, and then all 
they have to do is to sell it for three or four 
hundred dollars and live on the money until 
it’s gone. 

‘«Isn’t that a perfectly beautiful thing— 
that noonday with the sheep in a pasture? 
Reminds me of Italy. I wonder if it isn't 
Italy. Let's see. ‘Moonlight in a Rocky 
Field, Rhode Island.’ What odd titles they 
do give their pictures. But it’s lovely just 
the same. 

‘Now, but to go back to literature. I 
know a young man who had studied for the 
real estate business because there was so much 
to be made there, you know, and he needed 
the money. But he had a friend in the pub- 
lishing business who told him that if he 
wanted to make money without trying he'd 
better write a big success. I haven't seen 
him for several months, but I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised to see his book advertised on 
the ash barrels, because when he goes in for 
anything he’s awfully enthusiastic and he 
knows life way down to the ground. 

‘«Oh, I think there’s nothing like art. I 
sometimes tell father I wish he'd let me sup- 















































“I simply dote on pictures.’ 


port myself doing something artistic, com- 
posing or writing or painting. It gives one 
so much leisure, and they say that when a 
literary man .has made a real artistic suc- 
cess, and the money is just rolling in, he can 
enter any kind of society. 

‘Isn't that a lovely thing—those newsboys 
playing craps? How beautifully clean their 
faces are. I can tell his work a mile off. 


Brother Tom says he’s very individual and 
that he’s an idealist because newsboys in real 
life don’t have clean faces. I love ideal 
pictures like that. 

‘And there are more cows. I should 
think the painters would wish there were 
other animals in the pastures beside sheep 
and cows. Brother Tom says they wouldn’t 
sell their pictures if they put other animals 
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in. He says that there was a painter painted 
a herd of lions in an ordinary New England 
pasture. It must have been wierd but he 
couldn’t sell it, although it was full of imagi- 
nation. I really think that a great many of 
these picture buyers don’t have any imagina- 
tion themselves and so they can’t see it in 
the pictures, I’ve been told that some of 
those great collectors don’t know good pic- 
tures themselves but trust entirely to the 
judgment of others. Doesn't that seem queer? 
Now if I were buying pictures I would trust 
my own judgment absolutely. I know what 
I like and I'd just buy it if I thought it was 
likely to increase in value for I simply dote 
on pictures, 

‘‘Isn't that a lovely thing, that ‘Asleep 
at her Knitting?’ So full of sentiment. I 
think grandmothers in pictures are too sweet 
for any use. I've always wished I had some 
grandmothers but both of mine died ages be- 
fore mother was born so of course I never saw 
them. I think that an artist who can paint 
a grandmother so that you know she isa 
grandmother must have some good in him. 
You know they say artists are so dissipated 
but they say wine mellows a man and I sup- 
pose it's when they are real mellow that they 
go and paint grandmothers. I should think 
it would tire the dear old things awfully to sit 
that way for hours and hours while they are 
being painted. 





**7 blurted out, ‘I love you,’ and he smiled 
and said, ‘Dee lighted.’”’ 


‘‘Now, do you know, there’s a picture that 
I don't like, those two women sitting at that 
marble table. Don’t you see—over there ? 
They're reflected in the marble. They're 
awfully swagger and I like the colors he’s 
used but I wish he'd used the same colors to 
paint something I'd have liked better. 

‘*Aren’t you sorry for the czar? That pic- 
ture of that little old woman reminds me of 
him. Something in the pallid complexion, 
I think. The comic papers do make such fun 
of him and he has such tremendous power as 
a ruler and no chance to use it at all because 
of his uncles. It must be awful to be so 
powerful and to have the power turned off. 

‘*Do you know, I believe that if Roosevelt 
was Czar of Russia and those dreadful uncles 
told him what he must do he'd just” send 
them all to Siberia and do what he wanted. 
Hasn't he turned out perfectly splendidly? I 
just knew he would. Brother Tom says he'd 
better make Hay while the sun shines. Tom's 
always joking. But isn’t Hay splendid? 
And Tom voted for Parker too, and he was 
awfully sorry he had when he found he was 
buried so deep. He says he’d like to dislike 
Roosevelt but he won't let him. I think 
there are lot's of people that way. 

‘You know I met Roosevelt last winter. 
Mother and I went up to Washington and we 
went to a reception at the White House and 
I wondered all the way up to him what I 
would say. I wanted to say something nice 
and at last I was presented and before I 
thought I just blurted out, ‘I love you’ and 
he smiled and showed his beautiful teeth and 
said ‘ Dee-lighted,’ just the way they says he 
does. And I’m sure he meant every word 
because he is so sincere, 

‘Oh, isn’t that too sweet for any use? 
What is it, a monkey or a dog. Oh, it'’sa 
dog with a lump of sugar on his nose, And 
look at that lovely Madonna. They say that’s 
the painter's wife; it's a lovely compliment. 
She must be awfully sweet tempered. Just 
fancy having nothing to do but sit around 
and be painted by your husband. I saw one 
of her as a fishwife and she had just the same 
expression she had in this one. He’s splendid 
on expression. Hasn't he got a funny name? 
You know I’ve met him. We were down at 
Provincetown last summer and he was visiting 
one of the artists that live there. 

‘*He would go out and gaze at the sea for 
hours and then he would go in and paint his 
wife. Tom said that was why he always puts 
waves in her hair. He sent that to some maga- 
zine but they wouldn't take it. I don’t suppose 
the editor ever saw it—I mean looked at it. 

‘*Dear me, it’s five o'clock. I’ve got to 
go and drink tea at Sally McLane’s. 
Mother'll be awfully glad to hear I met you 
and I'll tell her all you've said. Good-by.’’ 

















HYLLIS, from her latticed casement, 
Where the climbing roses twine, 
Plucked a dewy bud one morning, 
Dropped it from her hand to mine. 
Butterflies and blooming flowers 
Helped to make the window gay, 
Fitting background for the picture— 
Phyllis in her negligée. 


UST a glimpse of frills and ribbons; 
Just the memory of a face 
Framed about in buds and roses, 
And a cloud of misty lace. 

Laughing eyes, still dark from slumber, 
Soft, red lips, where dimples play; 
Round, white arm, —hair in disorder, — 

Phyllis in her negligée. 


T the high desk in the city, 
Where I earn my daily bread, 
On the margin of the blotter 
There are sketches of a head. 
Bending o'er the office ledger 
Double entries fade away, 
And instead, all framed in roses,— 
Phyllis in her negligée. 


ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 














FOUR PERMANENT BOOKS 


“‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW D. WuiTE.” 
CHOLAR, educator, author, traveler, 
S statesman, excellent citizen; we only 
hope that Mr. White looks back upon 
his career with half the satisfaction which his 
fellow Americans take in reviewing it. Like 
every man of liberal education, Mr. White’s 
interests have been as broad as his oppor- 
tunities, but the main current of his life has 
run in two channels: education and politics. 
The founding of Cornell is of course the 
central achievement of his career. 

The most engaging portions of Mr. 
White’s story to the less serious reader are 
undoubtedly the chapters of his diplomatic 
experiences. His career brought him into 
personal relations with the most salient 
figures in recent American and European 
history, and his recollections frame a whole 
gallery of admirably executed portraits. 

But if there is one thing more than another 
that will strike the contemplative reader as 
he finishes these pleasant volumes, it is the 
exceeding satisfaction of a life well lived. 
Mr. White furnishes a conspicuous instance 
of the great man coming readily to his own. 
His life has been about as happy as mortal 
lives are. Success has followed the work 
and appreciation has followed success. It 
is said that misfortune is the great educator. 
Mr. White was taught in the school of happi- 
ness and has graduated from it an optimist. 
(The Century Co.) 


i lain or Lire,” by Annie Payson 
all. 
EARS ago, a remarkable little book, 
Y **Power Through Repose,” brought to 
the writer of this review a new sense 
of restfulness, both at work and away from 
it. He asked Miss Call to write a book for 
the readers of LESLIE’s MONTHLY, explaining 
her gospel without preaching it. ‘The 
Freedom of Life,” which has appeared 
serially in this Magazine, is the result. The 
essence of Miss Call’s creed lies in this: 
There is not too much strength in the world 
to accomplish the work given us to do. Our 
hurried, worried, nervous method of doing 
things prevents our a,” them well and 
spoils life in the bargain. There is a “lazy” 
way of doing things which leads straight to 
accomplishment. “‘Concentration”’ does not 
mean straining every nerve and muscle to- 
ward our work—it means dropping every- 
thing that interferes. Think what such or- 
derly living would do for us. No more 
strain and tension to the snapping point. 
No more of the infinite trouble summed 
up in the formula ‘nervous prostration.” 
This doctrine of non-resistance, as the 
author calls it, of refusing to fight against 
things ‘‘which seem evil or painful to our 
natural love of self,’’ must rest on a more 
essential law even than unselfishness. It 
must rest upon righteousness, the basic law 
of life. 
There is truth in the book, much truth, 
and it contributes its part to that perfect 
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truth which shall eventually set us free. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


‘*HisToRY OF THE STANDARD O1L ComPANny,” 
by Ida M. Tarbell. 
LTHOUGH Miss Tarbell’s work is a his- 
A tory in the best sense of the word, its 
interest is chiefly economic and social. 
What distinguishes it from economic treat- 
ment of the trust problem is the recognition 
of humanity as an essential factor. cono- 
mists ask of a trust: is there a saving of 
labor, time or material—a saving that can 
be measured or valued? Miss Tarbell asks 
the same question and answers it affirma- 
tively; she also shows who gets the savings. 
But she inquires further: is such saving pur- 
chased by loss of human onportaey, human 
feeling, human ideals? es. Then is it 
worth the cost? 

In telling her pe * gs” F Miss Tarbell 
is always just to Mr. Rockefeller and 
his associates. She does not attack the 
idea of combination or complete con- 
trol. She does not object to Standard 
Oil methods of gaining control, even com- 

etition of the utmost rigor, so long as they 
er within the accepted rules of competitive 
business. But when they did not play the 
game of business as it is conducted by honest 
men, when they tightened their control by 
unfair and illegal methods, she lets the story 
carry its shame. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


“JAPAN: AN INTERPRETATION,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

r . appreciate Mr. Hearn’s admirable in- 
terpretation of Japan one must give 
up preconceived theories about the 

development of modern nations and of in- 

dividuals. The difficult thing for a Western 
mind to grasp is the truth that eee the 
individual counts for nothing. is happi- 
ness and welfare are not considered beside 
that of the family, the clan or the nation. 
Such a condition is due to the Japanese re- 
ligion. To understand thoroughly the re- 
ligion of Japan is to understand its govern- 
ment, its society and all things apanese. 

‘There is no distinction between religion and 

ethics, nor between ethics and custom.” 

Rooted firmly in ancient ancestor worship, 

modified somewhat by the introduction of 

Buddhism, but not essentially altered by it, 

this religion has developed numberless cus- 

toms by which the individual is absolutely 
bound and rigidly guided. In the shape of 
custom enforced te the whole community, it 
exercises over the individual a tyranny not 
only of conduct but of very thought and 
feeling, so that it can be said with thorough 
accuracy that in Japan the community makes 
and moulds the individual in all that he is. 

At a time when men are questioning more 
loudly the truth of that gospel of the indi- 
vidual which is the basis of our Western civi- 
lization, this splendid study of a development 
absolutely contrary to ours is immensely val- 
uable. (The Macmillan Co.) 









































Annie Payson Call 


Through her writings, Miss Call, the author of “‘The Freedom of Life,” 
““ Power Through Repose”’’ and “ Every Day Living,” a new series which 
began in the June issue, is helping to bring content and power into thousands 
of lives which from overstraining were previously ineffective and unhappy. 























Drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt. See “The Break in the Brownies,” 


‘“* Behind you, man. Look behind you!” 





